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Boyce Weavers Knotter 
HE exhaustive résearch, the effort and money devoted to the 


Jy perfecting of the BOYCE WEAVERS’ KNOTTER is more 
than repaid to the cotton mills by the far reaching success of this 
machine. The increased production, as evidenced by letter just 
received from the D. E. Rhyne chain of mills, shows what can be 
done with the use of Boyce Weavers’ Knotters. This letter is 
dated Dec. 24, 1924, and is from the Howell Mfg. Co., the Cherry- 
ville Mfg. Co. and the Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., and reads: 


“It may be of interest to you to know that after using the Boyce 
Weavers’ Knotters for twelve months in our several mills they 
have given entire satisfaction. We have been enabled by their 
use to increase our production in spooling and winding from 25 
to 40 per cent over hand tying, which has considerably reduced 
the costs in these departments by increased. production. 


We are glad to state also that it-enables us to realize a premium 
of ONE CENT PER POUND for our yarns, and the knotters 
themselves were paid for by this saving in a very short time. 


The assurance that every knot is a weaver’s 
get this premium. 


; knot enables us to 


Yours very truly, 


W. B. RHYNE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Would you like to have a demonstration of the 
BOYCE WEAVERS’ KNOTTER in YOUR mill’ 


CARTER 


Treasurer 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED - 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


121 South Forsyth Stl, Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic lron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our (/ard Clothing. 


= Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bows. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
FP VERY WHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others.. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 

Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Thursday, January 15, 1925. 
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MAGRATH CLUTCH 


| | FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING 
sold exclusively 
by the 


-WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


SPRING CONTAINER 


CLUTCH SPRING 


) 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE, CLEAN 


This clutch is easily substituted for either Thompson clutch or 
Cone clutch. Assures maximum quantity of yarn on bobbins. All 
bobbins can be uniformly seated, with a full traverse resulting. 


Does not cut bobbins 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Please put the Magrath Clutch, @ 25 cents 
a clutch without whorl, or 35 cents a clutch 
with whorl, on the 10 (ten) sample spindles 
which we are forwarding. | 


Check 
Money Order 


NOW! 
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For Individual Textile | 
Machinery Drive 


OR such equipment as spinning and twisting 

frames, cone winders, pickers, roving frames, 
etc., Westinghouse Textile Motors, with waste 
packed bearings, are of special design. 


These motors are of the a-c. squirrel-cage type. 
They are dust and lint-proof. They -can be 
mounted on textile machines for chain or gear 
drive, or can be direct-connected. 


The many installations of Westinghouse Individ- 
ual Motor Drive in textile mills indicate the 
successful operation of this equipment. 


Have Westinghouse Electric textile mill engineers 
assist in the selection of individual motor and 
control equipment for your plant. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


Some of the reasons why Westing- 
house two and four-frame drive 
motors are giving such excellent 
service. 


Stator—Steel construction gives 
maximum strength with light 
weight. Special insulated and 
moisture resisting winding. 


Rotor—Brazed rotor which is indes- 
tructible. 


Shaft—Large shaft of axle steel. 
Bearings and Brackets—Dust proof. 


Westi 
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An order book that reads like a 
Whos Who the dry goods world 


OWN in Griffin, Georgia, is the second largest 
towel manufacturing plant in the world. Back 

in 1888, when it was started as the first towel mill in 
the South, it had a modest home, a handful of opera- 
tives, as much machinery and equipment as its credit 
would buy and a huge asset in faith and courage. 


This combination seems to have been back of every 
great enterprise at its start and, with this precedent, 
the original small mill grew into a larger one which, 
in its turn outgrew one building and then another, 
until today the Georgia-Kincaid Mills operate five 
textile mills and two bleacheries, making more than 
400 styles and patterns of towels, and in addition 
two.other products, the famous Red Diamond diaper 
cloth and fine cotton corduroys. 


In the office, plain, unpretentious, but very business- 
like, is an order book that reads like a Who’s Who 
of the dry goods field. There is page after page of 
names of firms from every part of the United States 
and from nearly every country on each continent. 


DUNDEE 
if GRYSTAL BLEACH jj 


And judging by the great number of year-after-year 
customers, there is but one possible conclusion about 
the products. 


Ourservice to this group of mills extends overseveral 
years and includes engineering assistance on several 
projects. 

Have you read “Picks to the Minute” (on the textile 


industry) or “Factories for the Future”? A copy of 
either or both will be mailed to you promptly on request. 


3. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engi 
Greenville, Chattanooga, 
Ss. ¢. Tenn. 


Two of the Georgia-Kincaid trade- 
marks. The. spinning, weaving, 
bleaching and finishing of the goods 
on which these marks are placed 
are all done by the Georgia- 
Kincaid Mills. 
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A FLY LOT OF COPY 


Shot by Chas. E. Carpenter 
and Another 


He Shoots: 


Salisbury, Md., 
Dec. 20, 1924. 
Mr. Chas. E. Carpenter, 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

I have read every one of your advertise- 
ments which have been appearing in the 
textile journals for the last year or so, but 
in spite of that fact I have not the slightest 
idea as to what business you are in, or what 
you have to sell. I suggest that it might be 
profitable to use some of the space to ex- 
plain. There are others, perhaps, as dense 
as I, 

Yours sincerely, 
A. Overseer. 


I Shoot: 


Mr. A. Overseer, 
Salisbury, Md. 
Dear Sir: 

Acting on the suggestion contained in 
yours of the 20th, let us suppose that for 
years you had been in the habit of being 
awakened every morning by having a house 
fly walk around your face for ten minutes 
and bite you at intervals, and that you were 
of the opinion that it would not be practical 
for you to be thoroughly awakened, without 
the services of said fly? 


December 27, 1924. 


Well! It would be our job, not to kill the 
fly or interfere with your habit of awaken- 
ing, for that would be revolutionary and we 
do not believe in revolutionary methods. 
We would merely take said fly, disinfect him 
so as te insure you against infection from 
the millions of disease bacteria all normal 
flies carry; shave his legs so as to reduce 
the bacteria carrying capacity; manicure his 


nails so as to avoid danger of undue irritation of 
your skin, and cultivate the bite so that you 
would be thorough awakened in half the time, 
thus saving 5 minutes per day, which multiplied 
by 365 makes 1825 minutes per year, or 3 working 
days of 10 hours each. The hair which we would 
salvage from the legs would have a value, which 
would pay all of the expense and leave us a profit, 
so that you would not have to change your habits 
and would be benefited in every way, with no 
additional cost. 


But perhaps your trouble is not flies. You may 
use tallow for warp conditioning, but tallow will 
not dissolve in water, but you worry along just the 
same, until a Houghton man comes along, shows 
you that HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is 
merely natural tallow made best for warp condi- 
tioning, soluble in water, more penetrating and 
nonputrefying and all that sort of thing, so you 
up and adopt HOUGHTONS WARP CONDI- 
TIONER and live happy ever afterward. 


Perhaps your trouble is olive oil, lard oil, or red 
oil for wool. You know olive oil is never pure; 
lard oil seldom, and red oil of most unsatisfactory 
properties, but you worry along, until a Houghton 
man comes along, ascertains the stock you are 
running on and the results you desire; then shows 
you that he has precisely the same oil as you are 
using, prepared especially for use on wool, and 
you become one more of the 35,000 satisfied users 
of Houghton Products. 


Perhaps you have been worrying along with 
the old-fashioned sole leather sort of belting, 
knowing all of its many defects. Well, some day 
a Houghton man will show you that by selecting 
the best hide, tanning it by the best process and 
making it into belting by best machinery and 
mechanics, the defects of the sole leather belting 
may ali be avoided, not by using some substitute 
for leather such as canvas, oilcloth, linoleum, 
hair, or rubber, but just by using best leather. 


So you see there are no flies on us. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Bullding 
Phone: Waltnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


“Oils and Leathers fo 
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International Trade in American Cotton Goods 


a prepared statement issued on 

“International Trade in American 
Textiles for 1924,” Edward T. Pick- 
ard, chief of the Textile Division, 


Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, after citing facts which 
should “attract the attention and 
command the consideration of the 


hest analytical minds in the textile 
industry,” declared that “If we are 
to contmue to progress in domestic 
and international trade a long range 
view must be taken, definite policies 
formulated, and operation be based 
on known facts rather than 
hunches.” 

Some of the startling conclusions 
reached by Mr. Pickard in his an- 
alysis are: 

1. Our per capita consumption of 
cotton cloths in square yards has 
not increased to any marked extent 
during the last 25 vears. 

2. Exports of cotton cloths, while 
slightly above 1923 in yardage, have 
hardly improved over a decade ago. 

3. Decrease in exports of cotton 
hosiery and underwear, and 50 per 
cent increase in value of silk 

4. Decrease in value of imports of 
raw silk, due probably to increased 
demand for rayon. 

2. Ten per cent increase in cotton 
wearing apparel during 1924 as com- 
pared with 1923. 

6. Narrowing margin between 
wholesale selling price of certain 
types of gray cloths in Manchester 


hose. 


and in the United States. 

7. Failure of manufacturers and 
merchants to keep pace with the 
general impulse of the domestic 


consumer. 
Pickard’s Statement. 

Mr. Pickard’s statement follows in 
full: 

“Based upon figures now availa- 
ble, it would appear that the foreign 
trade of the United States in textile 
fibers and their products has been 
well maintamed for the year 1924. 
In animal and vegetable fibers and 
manufactures thereof, we account 
for approximately 24 per cent of the 
value of our total imports. In fact. 
raw cotton. cotton cloth and cotton 
wearing apparel comprise about 30 
per cent of the value of our 50 lead- 
ing exports. The range of imports 
bearing upon the textile trades is 
much more diversified, and includes 
silk, wool, burlap, cotton, cotton 
cloths, wool fabrics, laces, embroid- 
eries, sisal and Manila fiber, carpets, 


silk goods and wearing apparel. 
Although these materials are. of 
great importance in the value of 


our import trade, approximately 24 
per cent of the total, it would as- 
sume a much more formidable pro- 
portion were it not that sugar. rub- 
ber, coffee and furs themselves were 
imported into this country during 
1924 to the extent of almost $1,000,- 
000 O00, 

“It may be conservatively stated, 
therefore, that the total interna- 
lional trade of the United States in 
textile fibers and manufactures 
thereof, is placed at 25 per cent of 
the total. Sharing to.this substan- 
tial extent in the foreign trade is 
extremely gratifying and is a tribute 
lo American textile enterprise; but 
it also bespeaks a deep responsibil- 
ity in international economics and 
commerce. The remotest area as 
well as the world’s commercial 
capitals are sensitive to the: pulsa- 
tions of American business, and we 
in turn should study all factors 
involving the supply and demand of 
world’s markets. 


Cotton Cloths Hold Own. 


“Our exports of cotton cloths, 
while slightly above last year in 
yardage, have hardly improved over 
a decade ago. This, however, is not 
due to apathy or lack of enterprise, 
for most of the other producing 
nations exported in 1924 substan- 
tially less in volume than they did 
fen years ago. 

“To a minor extent, the 
consumption of cotton g00ds 
throughout the world may be at- 
tributed to changes in fashion or in 
the habits of the consuming public, 
but the basic reason still rests in 
the mability of the world to meas- 
ure their per capita purchasing 
power with materially increased 
cloth values. Our best cotton mar- 
kets continue to be those in Latin- 
America, Canada, the Insular 
sessions, the Near East, Persian 
(rulf, Austral-Asia and South Africa, 
Egypt. the Netherlands, East Indies 
and Malays consume enormous 
quantities of cotton cloth annually, 
but the share of the United States 
in their trade could almost be dia- 
matized in a row of ciphers. No 
doubt many of the cloths which we 
produce are suitable or migh! be 
made easily adaptable to those mar- 
kets, and it has been quite grutify- 
ing to observe that during the last 
vear several American firms have 
managed to book substantial orders 
in Egypt and Java. 

“Our exports of cotton yarns have 
increased, although hesiery 


reduced 


eotton 
and underwear have decreased. On 


the other hand, exports of silk hus- 
iery were almost 50 per cent higher 
in value than a year ago, amounting 
in 1924 to about $7,000,000. 

Catalog of Imports. 

“A catalog of general imporis in 
points of value shows cotton cloths 
20 on the list, wool fabrics 29 and 
cotton laces and embroideries 3:8: 
yet, of all manufactured goods, im- 
ported cotton cloth holds forth in 
first place, while woo! fabrics are 
second and cotton cloth holds forth 
in first place, while woo! fabrics are 
second and cotton laces and em- 
broideries third. It is a matter of 
no small concern to many of our 
manufacturers that these first three 
items among the great range of 
imported manufactured materials 
are in the textile field and are highly 
competitive with products of our 
home mills. 

“In 1923, we imported about 220,- 
000,000 square yards of cotton cloths, 
and current figures indicate that the 
total imports of such cloths for 1924 
will be between 170,000,000 to 175 - 
000,000 square yards. Notwithstand- 
ing this substantial decrease in the 
total importation of all cloths, gray 
or unfimished goods, which in 1923 
were imported to the extent of 
about 95,000,000 square yards have 
increased during 1924 to between 
105.000.000 and 110.000.000 square 
yards. Compare this figure with the 
3,500,000 square yards imported ten 
years ago and the significance of 
this important movement receives 
further emphasis. 

Imports of raw silk have not been 
so substantial in value as compared 
with 1923, and it is difficult to define 
the causes. Probably the spreading 
demand for rayon fabrics, either of 


the pure fiber or combined with 
Other textile fibers, has had a 
marked effect, and then the price 


differential between rayon and pure 


silk must also be reckoned with. 
Less of Raw Wool. 
“Unmanufactured wool has been 


imported during 1924 to much re- 
duced quantities, although recent 
months show a decided improve- 
ment over similar months a year 
ago. Among the various types of 
wool the only ones which show an 
increase over last year are noils and 
carpet wools. The allusion to the 
decreased value in raw silk imports 
is also reflected in the decreased 
values of silk goods imported, espe- 
cially broadsilks, which this year 


are likely to be but 75 per cent in 


Value of the imports during 1923. 


“One of the interesting import 
items is that of cotton wearing ap- 
parel, which in 1923 was valued af 
about $12,000,000, whereas in 1924, 
the imports. increased about 10 per 
cent. 

“Another notable movement dur- 
ing the last year has been the nar- 
rowing margin between the whole- 
sale selling price of certain types of 
gray cloth in Manchester and in the 
United States. A year ago, the 
average price of one-half .dozen 
gray cloths in Manchester at current 
rates of exchange was about 47% 
cents per pound; while the average 
price on the same range of cloths 
in the New York market was 57% 
cents, a differential of 10 cents per 
pound in favor of the English goods. 
At that tinre, spot cotton was selling 
in the New York market at close to 
37 cents per pound. Quotations on 
the same range of cloths at the end 
of last December at current rates of 
exchange were 47.9 cents per pound 


in Manchester and 486 cents per 
pound in New York, less than % 
cents per pound difference. On De- 


cember 29, raw cotton was quoted 
in the New York market at about 25 
cents per pound for spots. In fact, 
early in November these same cloths 
were quoted in the New York mar- 
ket at nearly % cent per pound less 
than for similar goods made in 
Manchester, and at one time later 
in the month showed 1 cent per 
pound differential in our favor. 
This was at a time when cotton was 
selling for approximately 25% cents 
per pound in the New York market. 
It would, therefore, appear conclu- 
sive that the prevailing price of 
cotton has a decided effect upon the 
spread of these competitive prices 
for cloths, and that when cotton is 
selling at a high price Manchester 
has been able to underquote us full 
10 cents per pound while cotton at 
25 cents per pound or thereabouts 
bring Manchester and New York 
cloth quotations almost to a parity. 
Manchester Prices Steadier. 
“Another thing worthy of note is 
that the prices in Manchester on 
this one-half dozen standard gray 
cloths have flupHiated during the 
year very little as compared with 
the American goods quoted in New 
York. In fact, the difference be- 
tween the highest and the lowest 
price during the last year in Man- 
chester was 4 cents per pound for 
goods, while in New York the dif- 
ference was 13 cents per pound. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Changes Cotton Textiles 


HE following article from the 
Journal of Commerce will be 
found of unusual interest at this 


Lime: 

According to many of the leaders 
of the industry there is nothing the 
matter with the textile business. 
But from the viewpoint of an out- 
sider, who has studied the situation 
and observed the evolution and far- 
reaching results of the 
basic evils, the 
matter with the textile business. 
We are not concerned herein with 
either textiles or woolen tex 
tiles, although to a large extent they 


some of 


fhere is A rood deal 


silk 


are suffering from the same dis- 
advantages that aré the cause of 
red ink figures on the books of 
Northern cotton mills. 


To paraphrase an old expression, 
inherit trade evils, 
them, and some busi- 
nesses have trade evils thrust Lipo 
them. Many of the present difficul- 
fies now being encountered by cot- 


Some husinesses 


some acquire 


ton manufacturers are logical de- 
velopments of trade customs and 
precedent which originated:a hun- 
dred Years ak. 


Everyone recognizes that specula- 
fion in raw materials rs a basic evil, 
not only in textile manufacturing 
but in all other lines where raw 
materials are purchased to be con- 
verted into a finished form. It is 
perhaps true that this evil of raw 
material speculation does not as- 
the important position in 
metals and foodstuffs that it does in 
textile manufacturing. But no fool- 
proof method of eliminating this 
evil has yet been found. 

There however, existing In 
the manufacturing 
today, errors of omission and com- 
mission, which if remedied, would 
change the complexion of cotton 
manufacturing in the United States. 


are, 


cotton husiness 


Fifty years ago it was customary 
rather than unusual for the man- 
ufacturer of any product to be iIn- 
terested more im manufacturing 
methods than in any other depart- 
ment of his business. He was con- 
trolled by his market, or, to put i 
another way, he gave little though! 
to creating and directing the mar- 
ket. It is only within comparatively 
recent times that manufacturers 
have known the benefits of stand- 
ardizing manufacturing and influ- 
encing the that demand 
will comeide with supply. 


rket SO) 


Correlation of these two import- 
ant branches of business is impossi- 
ble unless selling and manufactur- 
ing are under one head. Therefore, 
it is difficult for the textile business 
to bring itself up to date so long as 


the selling organization is at one 
time independent of the manufac- 
turing branch and yet can dictate 
what the manufacturing branch 


shall produce. 
Manufacturers in practically every 


every other line of business today 
have come to the realization that 
the era of large manufacturing 
profits has passed. With almost 


universal standardization of ma- 


chinery and manufacturing methods 
one concern can have slight advan- 
tage over a competitor in so far as 
manufacturing itself is concerned. 
Selling and Merchandising. 

A little consideration of that fact 
sugges's the conclusion that sub- 
stantial profits from this time for- 
ward are to be entirely dependent 


upon selling and merchandising. 
Therein lies the reason why the 
cotton textile manufacturing busi- 


ness lags far behind other branches 
of industry. 

Mill properties are guaran'‘eeing 
profits to their selling agents while 
they themselves assume the risks of 
Textile mill operation pays a 
profit only on the last 10 per cent 
or less of maximum production, but 
selling agents are able to make 
some morey on any fair amount of 
sales. 

And, in spite of the fact that the 
mill takes all the risk, it is generally 
the selling agent who dictates the 
kind and quantity of goods the mill 
shall manufacture. In other words, 
unsalable or slow selling merchan- 
dise becomes mill inventory liabil- 
ity in spite of the fact that it is 
frequently the selling agent’s fault 
that that inventory is unsalable. 

Why put the blame for the pres- 
ent unprosperous conditions of 
Northern textile manufacturing on 
the high cost of operation in the 
North? A shoe manufacturer in 
Rochester, N. Y., can certainly pro- 
duce more cheaply because of lower 
labor and overhead than can 
u Shoe manufacturer in Brookiyn. 
The unimportance of this advantage 
of geographical location can best be 
gauged by the fact that Rochester 
manufacturers today are in difficul- 
while most of the Brooklyn 
manufacturers are operating at full 
time. What's the reason? 


loss. 


costs 


Les, 


The Brooklyn manufacturer has 
built into his product, quality and 
style that are unique—quality that 
is easily recognizable by the cus- 
tomer and style that the modern 
woman insists upon having. 


It is obvious that any manufactur- 


ing advaritage that the Southern 
manufacturer may have may. be 


easily overcome by any textile man- 
ufacturer who will go to the pains 
of putting style and quality into his 
merchandise that will make it 
unique and readily marketable. 
Says Tariff Not the Remedy. 

In the past ten years the volume 
of manufactured cotton materials 
coming into this country from 
abroad has increased to such an ex- 
tent that tariff is the subject of the 
day on Worth street. 

Why does the 
buy French and English 
when she can buy merchandise 
made in the United States America 
at a lower price, and according to 
the American mill, of equal quality? 

Before considering the question of 
foreign competition remember that 
cotton textiles group themselves 
into three broad classes — utility 
goods, staple goods, and style goods. 


American woman 


cottons 


Utility goods are definable as 
goods adapted to further conversion 
for industrial use. Staple goods are 
goods chiefly used for clothing, the 
character of which is not subject to 
frequent or radical change. Another 
name for this class might be staple 
style goods. But style goods are 
goods used almost exclusively for 
clothing and the character of which 
is subject to change, both frequent! 
and radical. 

In the production of utility goods 
neither the manufacturer nor the 
selling factor controls the market 
except so far as quality of service 
as uniformity, meeting of custom- 
ers’ specifications delivery, etc., 
may be involved. On the other hand, 
by proper mill scheduling, based on 
the order book, it is possible to 
avoid practically all inventory cra- 
ryving charges and all inventory 
losses. American mills are profit- 
ably producing utility goods. This 
market, however, is not susceptible 
of sizable development. 

It.must also be borne in mind that 
offsetting these apparent advantages 
is the great disadvantage of a price 
control of this market. Goods of a 
utility character are so standard in 
quality and specification that the 
big talking point is price and this 
goes directly back to the question 
of raw material speculation. For 
that reason the advantage held by 
any one manufacturer is dependable 
to the extreme on his success in 
pre-valuing cotton futures. 

In the manufacture of staple 
goods there is only slightly greater 
control of the market by the mill or 
mill agent. This, too, is a price 
market, and while the manufactur- 
er’s advantage or disadvantage be- 
cause of price may not be so highly 
acute as in the case of utility goods, 
he is faced today with a prospect 
of seeing the market fade gradually 
away because of the modern. wo- 
mans desire to wear as little as she 


can. Ask any white goods buyer 
what has happened to the market 
for tlongeloth, muslin, ete. And 
there you will have the answer to 


what is wrong with the market for 
staple cotton goods. 
Question of Styling. 

The preceding consideration of 
utility and staple goods automati- 
cally leads to the conclusion that in 
style goods only has the American 
manufacturer an opportunity to re- 
gain his old-time profit position, for 
in style goods, price competition is 
not important because style crea- 
tion, like other forms of creative 
art, commands a price entirely un- 
related to actual cost. Possible 
profits are limited only by the abil- 
ity and accuracy of the manufac- 
turer in anticipating and creating 
styles. 

Of course, there is the ever-pres- 
ent liability of inventory losses due 
to the transient nature of styles and 
to the further fact that style goods, 
because they are style goods, pro- 
gressively destroy their own mar- 
ket. But it must not be forgotten 


that the manufacturer who can 
come into the market first and get 
out of the market first, reaps a 
profit out of all proportion to his 


investment. And it must further- 
more be borne in mind that the 
American woman recognizes that 


she must pay a premium to be in 
style. For that reason, high prices 
for authentic style merchandise are 
never a genuine selling handicap. 

How then can the American cot- 
ton manufacturer take advantage of 
the situation and turn his produc- 
tion over to that class of merchan- 
dise which will guarantee him the 
highest profit and put him beyond 
competition. 

Going back again to the question 
of imports, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that most of the cotton 
fabrics imported from France come 
in the classification of style goods. 
How does the French manufacturer 
handle that situation? Why does 
the American woman prefer to pay 
$1.50 a yard for a French material 
when an American fabric costing 
one-quarter that much will answer 
the same purpose? 

It is because the French manu- 
facturer succeeds in putting into his 
fabrics an elusive quality made up 
of design, color and finish which to 
the American woman represents 
style. 

Listen to any conversation of 
American manufacturers and you 
will hear that the American woman 
buys these materials only because 
they are imported—that she likes to 
tell her friends that she is wearing 
a fabric made abroad. But go oul 
into the marketing centers of the 
country and talk te Mrs. Average 
herself. Find out from the ultimate 
consumer the real reason why she 
chooses imported fabrics in prefer- 


ence to domestics. You will find 
that it is because the foreign fab- 
rics hace the elusive quality of 


style—a quality which makes them 

beautiful, modern and chie in the 
eves of the American woman. 
Silk Men Turn to Paris. 

The silk manufacturers of Amer- 


‘jea, realizing that Paris is the nat- 


ural creative center of the world, 
in so far as fabrics and washions 
are concerned, have turned to Paris 
and French designers for their basic 
designs and ideas. This answers the 
question of why the silk industry in 
the United States has gone forward 
by such leaps and bounds, while 
cotton manufacturing has foundered 
in a sea of uncertainty and stagna- 
tion. 

It is a well known faet that the 
leading silk manufacturers of Amer- 
ica have representatives in Paris 
practically the whole year around 
and these men and women keep so 
closely in touch with this develop- 
ment of style that they can inter- 
pret the factors that influence style 
in such a way that they can be 
transmitted into fashionable silk 
fabrics which the American woman 
will buy on sight. 

On the other hand, cotton manu- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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A Consultation of Experts 


When the expert dyer finds it expedient 
to consult with other experts on dye- 
ing, the services of experienced dye 


men are available at each National 
Branch Office. 


Every five minutes during 1924, Na- 
tional forwarded an answer to some 
dyeing problem, a total of over 26,000 
laboratory reports. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


NATIONAL 
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“Send me 100 feet of 
14” Spartan double” 


HEN you make a replacement, 

can you be absolutely certain 
the new belt will give the same sure, 
uninterrupted service? 

You can if you use the Standard- 
ized Series. ‘This series is a grouping 
of brands of Graton & Knight Leather 
Belts. Each brand for its own spe- 
cial type of work. Each fitted for 
this work by being made according to 
rigid specifications. Therefore, belts 
of the same Standardized Series brand 
are always interchangeable. 

“Spartan” is a Graton & Knight 
Standardized Series: belt. Replacing 
a “Spartan” belt simply means order- 
ing another “Spartan.” You get a 
belt which is a replacement in every 
way. A duplicate of the original. 
Weight. Thickness. Flexibility. Ten- 
sile strength. High coefficient of fric- 
tion. In all a counterpart of the old belt 
and ready to repeat its faithful service. 

This holds true of all Standardized 
Series belts. It puts your belting on 
a business basis. It assures you of the 
constant satisfaction that only the 
finest of leather belts can give. 

Write for booklet 101-Q, which 
gives full information about Stand- 
ardized Series belts for textile mills. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. Co. 
Tanners—Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 
W orcester, Mass. 


GRATON 


KNIGHT 


Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod- 
ucts for informative 
booklets on the subjects 
which interest you. 


Flat Belt 

Round Belt 

Fan Belts 

Lace Leather 

Leather 
Packings 

Leather Straps 

Whole Leathers 

Cements 

Preservatives 


Nothing takes the lace 
tleather 
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Development of the Spinning frame 


Extracts from Paper Presented Before the Textile Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers by Robt. E. Naumburg, head of the 
Patent and Research Department of Saco-Lowell Shops. 


HERE are few industries which 

were developed as highly as the 
textile industry at such an early 
period, and then remained. practi- 
sally stationary for several thou- 
sand years. There are few indus- 
tries, which after transmission from 
generation to generation, without 
improvement, for centuries, have 
been completely revolutionized 
within a lifetime. Now, after less 
than two centuries of development 
—from 1738 to the present day—in 
which machinery has steadily re- 
placed hand labor, a stage of re- 
markable perfection has been reach- 
ed. Nevertheless there are many 
who believe that the textile industry 
is about to take another great step 
forward. 


The spinning frame in its early 
form—that of the spinning wheel— 
is very old, having been used in the 
Orient for 3,000 years and having 
been introduced into Europe be- 
tween the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. It remained in the form 
of a crude, primitive device till 
much later, although there was an 
interesting invention by the versa- 
tile Leenardo da Vinci that antici- 
pates many modern features. 


One of the first United States 
patents on a spinning wheel was 
granted to H. Wilson in 1818. Its 
principle embodied the application of 
the treadle wheel with crank and 
connecting rod, allowing the use of 
both hands for spinning. This prin- 
ciple made possible the use of two 
spindles on a spinning wheel, opera- 
ted simultaneously by one person, 
and was therefore a greal improve- 
ment over primitive forms. This is 
the highest number of spindles per 
operative ever attained on the spin- 
ning wheel. 

Richard Arkwright’s Patent 


The first patent on a spinning 
frame with more than two spindles 
per operative was granted to Rich- 
ard Arkwright, of Nottingham, Eng- 
land, in 1769. His patent showed 
four spindles to a machine, all of 
the spindles being located on one 
side of the frame. The power to 
drive Arkwrights machine was 
originally furnished by a horse. 
Later, he used water power and his 
frame became known as a “water 
frame.” Although “water” has been 
dropped from modern English nom- 
enclature, we sill use the term 
“frame” in connection with spinning 
machinery. Machines like Ark- 
wright’s were also known as “thros- 
tles” and “jack frames.” 

Another interesting point in re- 
gard to nomenclature of the art, is 
the term “crown gear” as applied to 
a spur gear which drives the back 
rolls of a modern spinning frame. 
In Arkwright's Patent the wheels 
which drives the drawing rolls is 
actually a crown gear, that is, a 
gear made up of a disk with pins 
inserted around its circumference. 
Although the construction has long 
since been changed, the “crown 


gear” of Arkwirght survives in the 
nomenclature of the spinning frame 
of today. 

The Spinning denny 

James Hargraves, also of Notting- 
ham, England, obtained a_ British 
patent on his “spinning jenny = in 
1770. In his-specification, he claimed 
a wheel or engine which would spin, 
draw, and twist sixteen or more. 
threads at one time by a turn or 
motion of one hand and a draw of 
the other. Unlike Arkwright, Har- 
graves did not limit himself to a 
definite number of spindles. In addi- 
tion to applving the principle of the 
spinning wheel to a large number 
of spindles, he introduced a recip- 
rocating motion of the spindles to 
and form the port where the cotton 
was delivered. He did not use draw- 
ing rollers, but employed spindle 
draft to draw out the thread to the 
required fineness. 

The mule was invented by Samuel 
Crompton between 1774 and 1779, 
but was not patented by him. It was 
called a “mule,” not on account of 
the source of power to drive it, but 
because if was a cross between a 
“jack” frame and a “jenny.” The 
mule combined the drafting rolls 
used by Arkwright with the recipro- 


“cating carriage invented by Har- 


graves. Both the jenny and the 
mule were intermittent and they 
alternately twisted and wound the 
yarn on to the bobbin. 

Arkwright’s spinning or water 
frame, on the other hand, was prac- 
tically continuous, and he is justiv 
known as the inventor of the first 
successful continuous-process, pow- 
erdriven spinning frame. 

Early Spinning Frames 

The general arrangement of Ark- 
wright's frame of 155 years ago, 
bears a close resemblance to the 
present-day spining frames. It is 
interesting to note the drawing rolls 
und their relation to the spindles; 
the group of four spindles driven 
by a belt; the framework as a whole 
and the rails which support the 
spindles; the rod which serves as a 
thread board; and the complicated 
system of weighting the. top rolls 
which accomplishes the same re- 
sults as attained on a modern frame. 
The bobbin is not positively driven 
but is dragged around by the yarn. 
The friction or drag which causes 
the bobbin to lag behind the flier is 
furnished by a worsted band which 
is not allowed to revolve. This is 
similar in principle to the leather 
washer on the present day system 
of “open drawing” used on worsted . 
fher spinning and roving frames. 
which have no cones or differential 
motion. 


Many different designs of spinning 
frames were attempted in the years 
immediately following Arkwright, 
but there are few general designs, 
if any, which have been proposed in 
recent years which were not anti- 
cipated many years ago. 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Automatic 


High Speed 


Output at Half the Cost y 
Increased Quality 


IME is the sure test of judg- 

ment — when Barber-Colman 

Company first announced its 
Automatic Spoolers and High Speed 
Warpers there were some mill oper- 
ators who had the vision to see at 
once far greater production, higher 
and more uniform quality, tremendous 
saving. 

These executives who had faith 
right from the start have seen their 
good judgment substantiated over and 
over again—their Barber-Colman in- 
stallations have paid for themselves 
and will continue to earn dividends for 
many years to come. 

Othcrs have watched expectantly— 
good repor's from mils who are using 
Barber-Co.man Automatic Spoolers 
and High Speed Warpers have con- 
vinced them-—-they are making im- 
mediate e : upment plans. 

Then there are some fully convinced, but hes- 
itating—initial oost is unessential as compared 
with results performed, is a conclusion they will 
eventually realize. 

Still others are eagerly anticipating the day when 
favorable market conditions will warrant additional 
investment in equipment—LBarber-Colman Auto- 
matic Spoolers and High Speed Warpers are foremost in their 
anticipated plans for new, time, money and labor saving equipment. 

No one type of equipment entirely different from century old 
methods has ever sold itself so thoroughly to cotton mill operators. 

Those mills having Barber-Colman installations can point to an 
advantage in much higher quality produced at a saving in Spooling 
and Warping operations. 

Seven years of continuous tests made in the weave rooms of 
both Northern and Southern mills have proved conclusively that 
warps made on Barber-Coiman Automatic Spoolers and High 
Speed Warpers run with 25% to 30% less loom stops, with an 
increase of from 1% to 2% in loom production. It is a source 
of considerable pleasure to Barber-Colman Company to learn 
from statements made by mills who have invested their money in 
these Automatic Spoolers and High Speed Warpers since these 
tests were made that the practical operation of the machines 
shows undeniable evidence of the correctness of the results. of 
these tests. 

The saving of half the labor cost in the spooling and warping 
department combined with the advantage of a reduction in weave 
room labor due to decreased stops; a higher percentage of pro- 
duction of the looms for the same reason; a reduction of 75% of 


BOSTON, MASS. 


pooling 
Warping 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
An Idea that took Fifteen Years to perfect 


; 
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“mills can't 


hope to meet 
competition 
without Barber-Colman Automatic “ 


Spoolers and High Speed Warpers” 


the inventory of the yarn tied up in the spooling and warping 
department; a saving of one-half of the floor space, of particular 
advantage to new mills, result in profits which produce a most 
satisfactory dividend on the investment in Barber-Colman Com- 
pany machinery. 

Progressive mill operators have come to look upon the installa- 
tion of Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and Warpers as purely 
a decision of making an initial investment which in a given period 
of time is certain to re-earn itself with many more years of con- 
tinuous extra profits—most satisfactory dividends equivalent 
to the cost of the initial equipment many times over. 

A careful estimate will be submitted upon request to all mill 
operators desirous of examining definite figures. of operating costs 
of Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and High Speed Warpers, 
saving in labor costs, increased quality production, etc., net savings 
that will pay for an installation in a short time. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


GREENVILLE, 
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THE reader is, perhaps, already 

familiar with three processes for 
singeing cotton cloth that is yet to 
be bleached and printed. There is 
1) the two-plate apparatus where 
two arches of copper form the 
roofs of two horizontal flues through 
which the flames from a coal or a 
coke fire are conducted. A variation 
is where a fuel gas is employed 
immediately underneath the arches. 
2) The roller. singemng machine, 
where the cloth is drawn over a 
hollow roller which is in rotation in 
the direction opposite to the move- 
ment of the fabric at the region of 
contact, this roller being heated in 
the same way as the before-men- 
tioned copper arches. The roller 
may be of iron. (3) The gas singe- 
ing machine which operates by us- 
ing open gas flames is the third type 
of apparatus, and is perhaps destin- 
ed to supplant the others. 


Where two copper arches are em- 
ployed, the temperatures are to be, 
say, those produced by a red. It 
will not do to heat copper too far. 
At any rate, the two arches should, 
it seems, be heated to different tem- 
peratures. Perhaps this idea is not 
followed everywhere. If the reader 
is not using two different heats, it 
is suggested that he try this proce- 
dure. The-arch with which the 
cloth first comes in contact is to be 
the cooler of the two. The purpose 


is to prepare the fabric for the com- 
plete singeing effected by the hotter 
arch. Both plates are to be at a red 
heat, one having a duller red than 
the other. 

After leaving the two arches, the 
fabme is conducted at once through 
a spark-extinguishing chamber con- 
sisting of a steam box, a 
trough, or some equivalent. The 
object here is to quench any fluff or 
other material that is still burning. 


Disadvantage. 


The opinion has been expressed 


that the principal disadvantage of 
the plate-singeing method is that 


more or 
This is a 


the singeing is apt to be 
less uneven or “stripey.’ 
defect which will manifest itself 
rather distinctly when certain 
stvles of dyeing, printing and finish- 
ing are employed. The irregular 
singeing has been explained as due 
io irregular heating or unequal 
plate-wear. 


Advantages of the Rotary Roller 
Machine. 


It is said that the foregoing dis- 
advantage may be almost entirely 
overcome where the metal surface 
is not stationary but rotates. 


Gas Singeing. 


In singeing with gas—ordinary 
city gas—we may use open flames 


water 


may be employed to heat metal 
arches or hollow rolls. In general, 
however, when gas singeing is men- 
tioned, we are to understand that 
singeing by means of bare flames is 
the thing meant. 


When open flames are used, two 
procedures are followed. In the 
one, the gas flame is drawn through 
the fabric from one face to the 
other by the use of an exhaust box 
against one side of the fabric and a 
gas flame originating on the other 
side. Apparently, this procedure is 
very searching. It would seem as if 
no fluff could escape. However, in 
Edmund Knecht and J. B. Fother- 
gills large work on The Principles 
and Practice of Textile Printing 
2nd ed. 1924), we have, p. 96, the 
following statement: “Exhaust hoods 
are frequently placed above the 
cloth, immediately over the flames, 
for the express purpose of drawing 
the flame through the body of the 
fabric, the idea being that its singe- 
ing power is thereby increased. 
Whatever theoretical reasons may 
be advanced in support of this idea, 
it is certain that, in practice, gas 
singeing machines yield better re- 
sulis when the flame is allowed to 
play freely on the under side of the 


cloth than when the exhaust hoods 


are in operation, and that, except in 
the case of very open fabrics, the 


exhaust hoods do not even draw the 
flame through the material, as is 
claimed for them. A long series of 
practical trials carried out on dif- 
ferent types of gas singeing ma- 
chines amply demonstrated that the 
only effect of the exhaust hoods was 
to localize the flame without adding 
to its intensity, as judged by the 
quality of the singeing it gave. As 
a matter of fact, the machines fitted 
with exhaust hoods yielded consist- 
ently poor results: the hoods were 
removed, and the flame allowed to 
spread out along the under side of 
the cloth, the result being that the 
singeing was perfectly satisfactory. 
The only inference to be drawn 
from this was, that the hoods were 
not merely useless but harmful. 
They doubtless increase the actual 
temperature of the flame by con- 
centrating its power within narrow- 
ed limits, but at the same time they 
reduce its efficiency by restricting 
its sphere of action, the increase in 
the temperature of the flame not 
being commensurate with the de- 
crease in the area of the cloth upon 
which it acts at a given moment. 
Of course, if the speed at which the 
cloth passes over the flame is re- 
duced, it is possible to secure satis- 
factory singeing, but at the cost of 
lower production.’—Textile Colorist. 


MILLS: 
KINGSTON, PA. 
NANTICOKE, PA. 
150,000 SPINDLES 


It will be handled by the 


DORRANCETON 
SILK WORKS 


COMMISSION SILK THROWSTERS 


| HOSIERY TRAM WEAVING TWISTS 


Send us your raw silk. We will inspect and 
throw it for you. 
same organization and with the same care as 
material destined for the Duplan looms which 


are famed for quality. Canton Tram, Tussah 
Tram, Hosiery Tram, and Combination Yarns 


our specialties. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


135 MADISON AVENUE 


DUPLAN SILK CORP., 


BRANCH OF 


HAZLETON, PA. 
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Research Department for 
Textile School 


Raleigh, N. C.—It is announced by 
President E. C. Brooks that James 
McDowell, of Boston, an expert on 
research in textile manufacturing, 
has been employed to direct the 
research work in the Textile Schoo! 
of State College and will begin his 
duties in North Carolina on January 
15. 

At the present time Mr. McDowell! 
is the technical expert in textile 
manufacturing for the Sharp and 
Hamilton Mills of New England, and 
the Brighton Mills of New Jersey. 
He is also special lecturer in the 
textile schools of Lowell and New 
Bedford, and is considered one of 
the foremost textile experts § in 
America. 


The Textile School of State Col- 
lege, under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Thomas Nelson, has come to 
be recognized as one of the leading 
textile schools of the South and 
compares very favorably with simi- 
lar schools of New England. When 
the Board of Trustees decided last 
June to enlarge this department of 
the college and make it serve in a 
much more effective way the textile 
indus'ry of the State, it was ob- 
served by a committee of manufac- 
turers appointed by the Board of 
Trustees that the developments 
should be especially in the field of 
research and somewhat along the 
followimeg lines: 


1. A study of the cotton fibre from 
various sections of the cotton grow- 
ing areas of North Carolina and 
elsewhere, with special emphasis on 
their affinity for bleaching, dyeing 
and mercerization. 

2. Testing yarns and cloth from 
different cotton and staple fabrics 
to determine shrinkage, standard 
breaking strength, ete. 

3. Testing of starches used in siz- 
ing and testing dyes and their prop- 
erties. 

4. Studying the problem of waste, 
due to selection of imperfect fibre, 
and improper use of machinery. 

5. Testing the uses of the cotton 
fibre for mechanical as well as do- 
mestic uses and extending the re- 
search into market demands. 

6. Studying designs and methods 
of finishing goods and the economic 
advantage to be derived from man- 
ufacturing fabrics or higher stand- 
ards. 

7. Studying the cotton mills of 
North Carolina, their mechanical! 
equipment, and what gradual 
changes may be effected in order to 
meet the market demands of the 
future. 


In seeking a man to direct this 
research work, President Brooks 
visited the leading textile schools of 


the country, but discovered that 
they were doing little more than 


was already being done at State 
College. But while in New England, 
he was often referred to Mr. James 
McDowell, of Boston, whose labor- 
atories served the mills of New 
England, and even of Scotland and 
England. 


“When I entered his laboratory,” 
said President Brooks, “the first ob- 
ject to attract my attention was a 
row of cotton plants cultivated in 
‘he laboratory. Each plant had 
reached its full maturity and was 
white with the fibre, hanging down 
through the branches.” 


“You have a small cotton field 
here,” I remarked. 
“There is where I begin my re- 


search,” Mr. McDowell replied. 


This was in harmony with the 
ideas often expressed by Professor 
Thomas Nelson, head of the Textile 
Department, and Prof. R. Y. Win- 
ters, head of Research Department 
of Agronomy in State College. These 
{two men were already carrying on 
certain experiments with the North 
Carolina fibre. “Although we had 
just made a beginning,” said Presi- 
dent Brooks, “I was convinced that 
we were moving in the right direc- 
tion, and if we could bring the cot- 
ton field and the cotton mill closer 
together in North Carolina, through 
a much greater co-operation of re- 
search in textile manufacturing and 
in cotton production, the value to 
the State would be tremendous. I! 
spent the day in Mr. McDowell's 
laboratory, watching him using the 
microscope as he studied different 
fibres for special uses, manipulating 
the delicate machinery for testing 
the strength of fibres, yarn and fab- 
rics, comparing different grades of 
cotton, and the amount of waste 
that accumulates as a result of igno- 
rance in uniting fibres for different 
fabrics, testing different dyeing 
processes in his miniature bleachery 
and the effect on different fibres, 
etc. Immediately after returning to 
North Carolina, I visited a number 
of leading cotton manufacturers 
and learned that they already knew 
of Mr. McDowell’s work and were 
enthusiastic over the prospects of 
our establishing at State College a 
research department with him as 
the director in charge.” 


— 


Portuguese Textile Mills Reduce 
Production. 


The searcity of orders for cotton 
goods, which has been acute in Por- 
tugal during the last three months, 
continues. Mills in the Pporto dis- 
trict have been reducing production 
to a considerable extent and during 
the past month a number have 
closed down entirely, Consul Wiley, 
Lisbon, advises the Department of 
Commerce. It is estimated that 
from August to November, the mills 
as a whole operated at about 50 per 
cent of normal capacity. There is 
little imdication of an early im- 
provement. A number of mills have 
goods on hand, made from cotton 
purchased at higher prices than 
current quotations and at much 
higher exchange rates. Inasmuch 
as by far the greatest number of 
cotton mills are located in the Opor- 
to district, this account gives a fair 
idea of the general situation in the 
whole of Portugal. 


Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waster 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in the yarn? 
you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the cutter’s table due to cutting oul holes through the use of 
imperfert yarn? 


Do you realize the difference in production between runnin good 
arn and bad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
im manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
tions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourteen more imperfections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand pounds; one thousand 

ounds is a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfec- 
ions is a severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cut down the waste in production by equipping 
your winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this 
cleaner, any grade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent better 
knitting yarn. You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used 
tne Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
‘Spinner”—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

Ask ua to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
representative to give you an actual demonstration upon your requesi. 

en you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


wstomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 


WH 
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Development of the 
Spinning Frame 
‘Continued from Page 10 


In contrast to the patent to Bray- 
ton, which had one band for each 
spindle, is the patent granted in 
i855. to J. Morse, of Woonsocket, 
R. This shows an endiless-belt 
drive, and was an early attempt to 
drive all the spindles of a frame 
with a continuous band, using only 
one take-up pulley. A disadvantage 


of this construction is that if the 
band breaks, a large number of 
spindles are rendered idle and a 
good deal of time is consumed in 


rethreading the band around the 
spindles. Various forms of continu- 
ous-band drives have been tried in 
recent years, including steel belts 
as well as leather belts, woven tapes, 
and rope drives. The contmuous- 
belt drive is used today on the silk 
spinner where the load is very light. 


In 1845 a patent was granted to 
RB. Brundred, of Paterson, N. J., on a 
circular spinning frame with s1x 
sets of rolls, driven by an elaborate 
series of bevel gears. This shows 
to what extremes the inventors ol 
this period went in their attempts 
to improve the general design. The 
circular principle has frequently 
been attempted in textile machines 
most successful, perhaps, he- 
ing the Noble comber, and the krit- 
ting machines. 


A later development was the ring 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULVATU! 


spinning frame with the stationary 
ring rail and the traversing spindle 
rail. This was first patented by 
Thomas Mayor, of Providence, R. L, 
in 1876. He mounted the whirl on 
a spline so that it remained at the 
same height while the spindle and 
bobbin traversed. The chief advan- 
tage of a stationary ring rail is that 
the distance between the thread eye 
and the spinning ring remain con- 
stant. Henee the balloon remains 
constant, and this tends to make a 
more even yarn. In the case of cap 
spinning or flier spinning, the- same 
result is obtained. The cap or fler 
remains at a ‘constant level and the 


bobbin is traversed to lay on: the 
varn. 
Many other patents have been 


granted on spinning frames having 
stationary ring rails. Those now in 
include the Pease 
spinning woolen yarns, built by the 
Whitin Machine Works, and the 
cotton spinning ‘frames built by 
Potter and Johnston. 


As far back as 1830 a patent was 
granted to Charles Danforth, of 
Paterson, N. J., for a cap spinning 
frame, which became known as the 
‘Danforth frame.” This approached 
the modern frames in length and 
number of spindles, and resembled 
the cotton spinning frame of the 
present day in the creel which held 
the roving, the roll stands, and the 
thread board with.individual thread 
and the worsted spinning 
frame of the present day in the 


eyes, 


frames for 


spindles, the driving cylinder, the 
traversing lifter plate, and finally in 
the cap itself. 

Drawing Rolls. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures in the mechanical handling of 
textile fibers is the employment of 
drawing rolls. The drafting of the 
fibers, which had formerly beer 
done by human fingers in spinning, 
could now be done by machinery. 
It is with this invention that the 
successful development of the mod- 
ern spinning frame may be said to 
have begun. Drawing or spinning 
rolis were the invention of John 
Wyatt, of Litchfield, England, and 
his partner, Lewis Paul, of Birming- 
ham, but the British patent, which 
was granted in 1738 bears the name 
of Lewis Paul only. 

Thirty-one years later, Arkwright 


used drawing rolls on his water 
frame. Arkwright is often given 
credit for originating the drawing 
rolls. This impression may have 


been caused by the familiar picture 
of Arkwright table 
on which is a model rolistand with 
drawing rolls. 

Lewis Paul not mention of 
what material his drawing rolls 
were made, and whether they were 
covered or not. But Arkwright 
states in his specification that “that 
part of the roller which the cotton 
runs through is covered with wood, 
the top roller with leather and the 
bottom one fluted.” Although wood 
has been dispensed with in the con- 
struction of drawing rolls, leather- 


seated beside a 


does 


There’s One Thing We'll Never 
Tell About SLIP-NOT 


SLIP-NOT Leather Belting has made a name for itself. Its reputation is 
built entirely upon what it can do. You who use it know that the claims 
we make for it and the way it performs are thoroughly in harmony. 


But there is one thing we cannot divulge about SLIP-NOT— the 
process we use for making it what we believe to be the finest belting 
that can be made. That process is our secret. It assures perfect pulley 
surface from the moment it is first used, 20% to 40% more transmission 


power, less wear on bearings, and an infinitely longer life. Besides, 
SLIP-NOT is waterproof. 


And, after all, there is only one thing you are interested in, 
and that is results. This SLIP-NOT gives in generous measure. 


Ask your dealer for SLIP-NOT Leather Belting. If 
he doesn’t carry it we'll be glad to tell you who does. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Thursday, January 15, 1925. 


covered top rolls and fluted bottom 
rolis are still employed on modern 
spinning frames. 

The Flier. 


Fliers are the spinning elements 
used by Arkwright. Neither the cap 


nor ring had been invented up to 
his time. 
Although the flier is no longer 


used in spinning cotton, it is now 
used on cotton and silk roving 
frames, and on some worsted spin- 
ning and drawing frames. 

The flier was invented by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci about 1519. In 1530, 
Johann Jurgen, of Wattenbuttel, in 
Brunswick, Germany, a wood car- 
ver, constructed the first flier. Fliers 
were made of wood for the next 300 
years. 

The domestic spinning wheel il- 
lustrates the early form of wooden 
flier. The water frame of Arkwright 
shows the next step. Six years later 
Arkwright used an automatic tra- 
verse motion and did away with the 
hooks. 

A flier in which the yarn or roving 
was brought down the outside of 
the arm is found in a patent to J. 
Morgan, of Manayunk, Pa., granted 
in 1836. This was very much like 
the fliers now used on worsted and 
jute spinning. 

The first attempt that we 
heen able to discover at 
hollow-arm flier 


have 
making a 
which shields the 


varn or roving from the air resist- 
is shown in the British patent 
Page 26) 
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Typical Hyatt bearing box for cotton card main cylinder 


Better Bearings 


E importance of better carding has 

been emphasized by the textile pub- 
lications and by extensive discussions at 
the meetings of the textile associations. 


It is clear that the results of good pick- 
ing are lost unless the carding operation 
is maintained at a high degree of per- 
fection. It follows also that successful 
carding is possible only when the cylin- 
der and licker-in settings are maintained 
with extreme accuracy. 


That is where Hyatt roller bearings play 
their part, operating for years without 
appreciable wear and holding the shafts 
in true alignment without adjustment, 
repairs or replacement. 


NEWARK 


PITTSBURGH 


WORCESTER 


For Better Carding 


Nor does their usefulness end there— 
the distinctive construction of these 
bearings provides positive oil-conserving 
lubrication with infrequent replenish- 
ment of oil. Simple housings retain the 
oil so as to prevent its getting on the 
card clothing or product. 


The elimination of plain bearing 
friction insures smooth uninterrupted 
operation and comsequent increased 
output. 


Specify Hyatt bearings when buying 
new cards and arrange to have them 
applied to your present equipment. It is 
a sure way to greater production of 
clean uniform sliver. 7 


Write for a copy of the Hyatt Textile Bulletin. 
It contains information of interest on cards 
and other machinery. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
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Lovely Foundation Plantings 
Turn Houses into Homes 


A group of evergreens or shrubs at the foundation 
walls is to a house what the frame is to a picture; they give 
a finished appearance, and turn an ordinary house into a 
home. You instinctively know that the people living in a 
house surrounded by flowerimg shrubs, roses and evergreens 
are contented, friendly and well worth knowing. 


Smiling Evergreens That Never Fade 


Evergreens are peculiarly adapted to foundation plant- 
ings ; they look cool in summer and warm in winter. Though 
they do not bloom, the great variety of color, and ever- 
changing foliage, provides constant interest from the time 
the new growths push out in the spring (like candles on a 
birthday cake) until the “candles” come again. Evergreens 
are a perpetual joy; they wear a cheerful smile that never 
fades. Moreover, they furnish the best kind of a back- 


ground for bulbs or hardy plants that may be set among 
them. 


Abelias, Mahonias, Ligustrums, and other broad-leaved 
Evergreens used close to the house, with a ground cover of 
Pachysandra, or other evergreen material, impart a feeling 
of soft, velvety richness. 


Howard-Hickory Planting Service 


Write to us saying that you would like our ideas. We 
will send a representative (perhaps he is in your vicinity 
now) who will make suggestions and submit a plan with 
the cost. Upon its acceptance the evergreens, shrubs, or 
other needed material will be sent as soon as the season 
permits. Our planting gang will do the work, if you wish, 
and leave things in good order. A one-year guarantee goes 
with each job; any plants dying within that time will be 
replaced free at the nursery. -Plant this spring. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Hickory, N. C. 


a large shipment. 


Carding and Spinning 


By George M. Ivey 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued from last week) 


Reel Production Table, 10 Hours 


Sixty per cent of the time is allowed for stops. 


Ree! Production Table, 10 Hours 
No. of 54 Inch Reel 60 Inch Reel 
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17.5 
13.7 
11.3 
10.0 
8.8 
7.7 
7.4 
6.4 
5.9 
5.4 
5.0 
4.7 
44 
4.1 
3.9 
3.8 
3.5 
3.4 
3.1 
3.0 


No. of 54 Inch Reel 60 Inch Reel 
Yarn 120 Rev. 130 Rev. 140 Rev. 150 Rev. 120 Rev. 130 Rev. 140 Rev. 150 Rev. 
12.8 13.8 14.8 16.0 14.0 15.2 16.3 
D 10.2 11.0 12.0 12.7 11.4 12.2 13.3 
6 8.5 9.2 10.0 10.6 9.4 10.2 11.0 
7 7.3 79 8.4 9.1 8.0 8.8 9.3 
8 6.4 6.9 7A 7.7 7.0 7.6 8.1 
9 5.4 5.8 6.6 6.7 6.2 6.8 7.2 
10 5.1 5.5 6.0 6.4 5.7 6.1 6.6 
11 4.6 5.0 5.4 5.7 5.1 5.6 5.9 
12 42 4.6 2.0 5.2 4.7 5.1 5.5 
13 3.9 42 4.6 48 5.3 4.7 5.0 
14 3.6 39 4.2 4.5 4.0 4.4 4.7 
15 3.4 3.7 4.0 4.2 3.8 4.4 44 
16 3.2 3,4 3.7 4.0 3.5 3.8 44 
17 3.0 3.1 3.5 3.7 3.3 3.6 3.8 
18 28 3.0 3.3 3. 3.4 3.4 3.6 
' 49 2.7 29 3.1 3.4 3.0 3.2 3.5 
20 2.5 2.7 3.0 3.4 2.8 3.0 3.3 
21 2.4 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.7 2.9 3.4 
22 2.3 2.5 2.7 2.8 2.0 2:8 29 
23 2.2 2.4 2.6 5. 2.4 2.6 2.8 
24 2.1 2.3 2.4 2. 2.3 2.5 2.7 
25 2.0 22 2.4 25 22 2.4 2.6 
26 19 2.1 2.3 2. 2.1 2.3 2.4 
27 1.9 2.0 2.2 2.3 2.1 22 2.4 
28 i8 19 2.1 2.2 2.0 2.1 2.3 
29 1.7 is 2.0 2.1 1.9 2.0 2.2 
30 1.6 1.7 19 2.0 1.8 2.0 2A 
40 12 13 15 1.7 14 15 1.6 
50 1.0 14 12 1.4 14 12 13 
60 8 9 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.1 12 


Yarn. 120 Rev. 130 Rev. 140 Rev. 150 Rev. 120 Rev. 130 Rev. 140 Rev. 150 Rev. 
9 


4 15.6 16.8 18.4 21.0 17.6 19.2 


5 12.5 13.6 14.8 16.0 14.2 15.6 17.0 
6 10.4 11.2 12.2 13.2 11.8 13.0 14.2 
7. 8.8 9.6 10.4 11.2 10.0 11.2 12.2 
8 78 8.4 9.2 10.0 ~—6BS 9.6 10.6 
9 72 78 8.2 8.8 7.8 8.6 9.4 
10 6.2 6.8 74 8.6 7A 7.8 8.5 
11 5.6 6.2 6.7 73 6.4 7A 7.7 
12 5.2 5.6 6.1 6.6 5.9 6.5 7.1 
13 48 5.2 5.6 6.1 5.4 
14 4.4 48 D.2 5.6 5.0 5.6 6.4 
15 41 45 49 5.3 4.7 D.2 5.6 
16 3.9 42 4.6 5.0 44 48 o.3 
17 3.6 4.0 4.3 4.6 42 4.6 5.0 
18 3.4 38 4.1 44 3.9 4.3 4.7 
i9 3.2 3.6 3.8 42 3.7 4.4 44 


Ree! Production Table, 10 Hours 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


22.4 
18.1 
15.4 
13.2 
11.6 
10.1 

9.2 

8.4 


4.4 
42 
4.0 
38 
3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.2 
3.0 
2.3 
18 


No. of 54 Inch Reel 60 Inch Reel 

Yarn 120 Rev. 130 Rev. 140 Rev. 150 Rev. 120 Rev. 130 Rev. 140 Rev. 150 Rev. 
20 3.41 3A 3.6 4.0 3.5 3.9 42 
21 2.9 3.2 3.5 3.8 3.4 3.7 4.0 

22 28 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.2 3.5 3.8 

12 2.7 29 3.2 3.4 3.0 2.4 3.7 

24 2.6 2.8 3.0 3.3 29 a2 3.5 

25 2.4 2.7 2.9 3.2 2.8 3.1 3.4 

26 2.4 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.7 3.0 3.2 

27 2.3 2.5 2.7 2.9 2.6 2.8 3.4 

28 22 2.4 2.6 2.8 25 2.7 3.0 

29 24 2.3 25 2.7 2.4 2.6 2.9 

30 2.0 22 2.4 2.6 2.3 2.5 2.8 

40 1.5 1.6 i8 2.0 1.7 1.9 2.1 

50 12 13 1.4 1.6 1.4 15 2.6 

60 1.0 14 1.2 1.3 1.4 12 14 


Sixty per cent of the time is allowed for stops. 


TROUBLES IN REELING 
Loose Ends.—All reeled yarn should be rigorously inspected. 


‘Continued on Vage 28) 
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It is 


much more important than at any other point in the process of manufac- 
ture, because all the work has been put on the goods, making them, on the 
whole, of a good or even superior quality, and a few bad skeins may spoil 
The writer once had charge of a mill where they had 
a great deal of complaint and several claims on what was called “cut yarn.” 
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QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


The New Home of “Columbus Tape” 


A Modern Tape Mill. The First Built in the South. 
SPINNING TAPE SPOOLER TAPE TWISTER TAPE 
GEORGIA WEBBING AND TAPE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Sold by Supply Houses and Direct 


Spinning Frame Drive 


Allis-Chalmers Type AR Squirrel Cage Induction Motors are 
readily adaptable to all types of spinning frame drives, Here 
is shown the standard four-frame drive with ceiling sus- 
pended motor having pulleys on each end, permitting frames 
to be located close together. The motor has a double shaft 
extension, but apart from that is standard. All motors are 
of the steel frame construction, making them extremely 


Standard Four Frame Drive rugged and endurable. 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PROOVUCTS 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 


Air Compressors - Air Brakes 


Agricu 
District Offices in All Leading Cities. a 


Flour and Saw Mull Machinery 


Power Transmisson Mac hunery 


Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 


Machinery MILWAUKEE, .WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


Mining Machinery 
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BETTER 
'\LUBRICATION 
AT LESS COST 


Add Years to the Life 
of Your Chain Drives! 


Chain Drives serve a very important purpose—they are 
designed to transmit power—positively: quietly, and with 
minimum loss 


With each revolution, chain dfives are subjected to 
innumerable shocks. If permitted to go on unchecked, 
these shocks cause rapid wear and depreciation of the 
chains. 


This excessive wear and tear can best be overcome 
through proper lubrication—through the use of a lubri- 
cant which will penetrate to all parts of the chain and 
form an adhesive, yet slippery film, that will absorb al 
shocks and take the wear on itself. Such a lubricant is 


TRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES oN 


PATENT OFFICE 
wT 
Hundreds of the leading mills They also find that NON- 
and factories throughout the FLUID OW does not harden 


ee ae when the chains are idle, nor 
country use NON-FLUOID OIL ike up on the links. Then too, 
for the lubrication of their NON-FLUID OIL never leaks 
chain drives from chains or is thrown off. 
Hence it prevents damage to 
floors walls and goods in 
process. 

And they get this service at a 
fraction of what they formerly 
paid for lubrication, for NON- 
r'LUID OIL lasts so much long- 
er than other lubricants, that it 
actually costs less—figured per 
month or per year—for better 
lubrication. 


eoncerns find that 
NON-FLIUID positively 
penetrates and properly lubri- 
cates every frictional point, 
thus minimizing wear and tear 
on the parts and adding years 
to the life of the chain drives 


Try NON-FLUID OIL on your own chains---send coupon 


for free trial sample, stating make of chain you employ. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
292 Madison Ave., New York 


WAREHOUSES: 

‘HICAGO, ILL. ST. LOIUS, MO. ATLANTA, GA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. KANSAS CITY, MO. CHARLOTTE, N. C 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW ORLEANS, LA. GREENVILLE, 8 


MAKE OF CHAIN USED 


NAME MILL NAME 


ADDRESS 
S. T. B. 1-15-25 


TTT? 


7 TT 
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Practical Discussions 


Practical Men 


A DisSatisfied Overseer. 


Editor: 


I am an overseer of carding and 
doing my best, but as my work does 
not seem to be appreciated, | am 
getting discouraged. I like my job 
all right and want to stay. What 
is the best way to get myself 
straightened out on this situation? 

“South.” 


Your Chance for Promotion. 


Editor: 


lam a young man and anxious to 
gel ahead. | am now a loom fixer 
but there seems to be no chance for 
me to get ahead right away. 

Will you please advise me what is 
the best way to learn how to grow 
in the textile business and how to 
broaden out? Fixer. 


Establishing a Small Weave Mill. 


Editor: 


Il am an overseer of weaving and 
holding down a good job making 
fancy goods. | am thinking serious- 
ly of leaving my employer and 
starting on my own account a few 
looms and be more independent. 
Would like the candid advice of 
your readers on this all-important 
matter’ to met. “Weaver.” 

Warpers Causing Bad Work. 


Editor: 


I am in charge of a small mill 
away from the larger textile cen- 
ters and do not see many mill men 
to consult regarding my mill diffi- 
culties. May I ask help through 
your valuable discussion page? 

My work runs bad and the trou- 
ble is at the warpers. I had to 
speed them up to keep up to the 
slashers and now I get less produc- 
tion than I did before. What shall 
Ido? The work went better before 
[ speeded up, but it goes worse now. 
My yarn is strong and spinning runs 
well. “Manager. 


Answer to “Cloth.” 


Editor: 


In answer to the question on cloth 
analysis submitted by “Cloth” in last 
week's issue I want to say to him: 

You have submitted a very nice 
piece of twilled fabric, but you must 
remember that it is never quite 
possible to secure absolutely correct 
figures from so small a sample. You 
did not mention the width, so I will 
base my calculation of same as be- 
ing 36 inches wide. If it is wider 
or narrower, you can readjust the 


figures by following the formula be- 
low 

The sample twilled goods is a 
three-harness weave one up and 
lwo dewn. 

l. The picks per inch count o8 

2. The ends per inch count 108 

3. The total ends and picks is 166 

i. A piece 4 inches square or 16 
sq. in. weighs 27 ers. 

». A square yard of.cloth contains 
1296 sq. inches. 

6. 1296" —16° —81. 

7. A sample 4 inches square equals 
of a vard. 

8. 81x27 grains weight of sample 
equals 2187 gers. 

9%. There are 7000 grains in one 
pound. 

10. JOO0+2187—3.20 yards per Ib. 

11. The 108 ends of warp per in. 
Kach 4 im. long is 12 yds., wt. 4 grs. 

i2. There are 840 yds. of No. 1 
varn Im a pound. 

13. 7000+840—weight of one yard 
of No. f Vartis 

14. One yard of No. 1 yarn weighs 
S i-3 grains 

5. 12 vards of warp ends multi- 
plied by constant 8 1-3=100. 

16. 100~+4 ‘werght of above 12 
yds.) equals No. 25 warp yarn. 

17. Weight of 58 DICKS of filling 
each 4 mches long equais 6 16-100 
yards and weigh 3 75-100 grains. 

is. 6 16.1008 1-3 (constant num- 
ber) is 51 33-100. 

33-100+3 75-100 equals 
number 18 65-100 filling. 

“0. If cloth is sized or starched, 
find oul per cent of starch or size 
materials im cloth by washing a 
sample and then weighing carefully 
after it is thoroughly well dried. 
Also weigh if before washing care- 
fully to note the difference in 
weight. The difference will be the 
starch or size. 

21. If there is any starch or size 
in the cloth to the amount of, say, 
10%, the yarn numbers will be 10% 
hehter. 

2”. Do. not forget to add about 5% 
to allow for the take-up of the 
yarns In weaving. That is, the ends 
of yarn or thread yarn pull out of 
the cloth will be erinkley and al- 
though they were pulled out of the 
sample 4 inches square, each thread 
will measure when pulled out 
straight 5% longer or so. 

23. Yarn numbers after allowing 
for sizing and take-up will be warp 
No, 28.75 and the filling will be No. 
24 

24. Now for a good guess make a 
sample piece of cloth of this de- 
sermption from No. 30s yarn and No. 
20s filling yarn, and you will have 
probably proven your analysis quite 
accurately. 

25. If, then, the weight or yards 

Continued on Page 27) 
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A Remedy 
se For One Dye House Trouble 


(): NE of the many possible sources of trouble in the dye house is the improper alka- 
lies—special alkali mixtures which are se!dom uniform in strength and often of 
unknown or uncertain composition. 


For this reason the up-to-date dyer is inclining more and more to the use of 
straight 58 per cent Soda Ash. Being a standard basic commodity, Soda Ash has a 
definite known composition and a published market value. With Mathieson 58 per 
cent Soda Ash in his dye-bath formulas, the dyer is working with absolutely uniform 
alkali and can eliminate at least one source of trouble. 


In ere cases where the so-called motified sodas are being used, the change to 
straight 5 8 per cent Soda Ash also brings with it an immediate and substantial sav- 
ing in alkali costs. For example, in preparing sulphur colors one pound of Soda Ash 
will do the same work as two pounds of modified soda. The desired results are ob- 
tained with half as much straight 58 per cent Soda Ash and at less than half the 
previous cost. 


Our technica! staff will be glad to demonstrate these facts at any time to interested 


textile men. 


25 WEST 432 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


= Deal | with 


~ Sesquicarbonate of Sod 
lowder- So 
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Government 


Washington, D.,C.—New specifica- 
tions on blue denim, unshrunk and 
shrunk for the United States Gov- 
ernment, were officially promulgat- 
ed by the Federal Specifications 
Board last month, for the use of the 
departments and independent estab- 
lishments of the Government in the 
purchase of blue denim. The latest 
date on which the technical and in- 
spection requirements of these 
specifications shall become manda- 
tory is March 6, 1925. They may be 
put into effect, however, at any 
earlier date, after promulgation. 

Those relating to denim are No. 
256 for shrunk and No. 257 for un- 
shrunk. Details follow: 

Types. 

i. The types of denims purchased 
under this specification, as may be 
specified in the proposal, are: 

1. Whiteback—The warp shall be 
blue and the filling shall be white. 

2. Mock Twist.—The warp shall be 
blue and the filling shall be formed 
by combining one white roving and 
one black roving prior to the spin- 
ning operation. 

3. Pin Stripe—The warp shall be 
blue with a white stripe consisting 
of two white yarns occurring every 
one-sixteenth of an inch. The fill- 
ing shall be blue. 

4. Hickory Stripe.—The warp shall 
be blue with a white stripe consist- 
ing of four white yarns occurring 
every one-fourth inch. The filling 
shall be blue. 

Express Stripe —The warp shall 
be formed of alternate stripes of 
blue and white yarns one-fourth 
inch wide. The filling shall be 
white. 

6. White Stripe—The warp shall 
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be blue with a white stripe consist- 
ing of two white yarns occurring 
every one-half inch. The filling 
shall be black. 

Material and Workmanship.—The 
denim shall be made of cotton thor- 
oughly cleaned and free from dirty 
and oily waste. It shall be evenly 
woven and shall be free from an 
excessive number of avoidable im- 
perfections of manufacture. 

General Requirements—The col- 
ors as specified shall be identical 
with the standard samples obtain- 
able on request, and if not obtain- 
able shall be that commonly accept- 
ed as commercial practice. A 36- 
inch width is sometimes required 
instead of the standard 28-inch 
width. This change should be spe- 
cifically stated in the proposal. 


Retail Requirements. 


i. Finish. — The shrunk denim 
when submitted to the shrinkage 
test shall not shrink more than 2 
per cent in either warp or filling 
direction, respectively. 

The unshrunk denim when sub- 
mitted to the shrinkage test shall 
not shrink more than 8 per cent in 
the warp direction and not more 
than 3 per cent in the filling direc- 
Lion. 

2. Weave—The weave shall be a 
3-harness twill (2—1), or 4-harness 
twill (83—1) as specified in the pro- 
posal. If not specified, 3-harness 
twill shall be furnished. 

3. Thread Count. — The thread 
count shail be as given in the re- 
quirement table. No minus toler- 
ance will be allowed. 

4. Width—The average width of 
each roll shall be 28 inches if not 
otherwise specified. A tolerance of 


plus or minus one-fourth inch will 
be allowed for both 28 and 36-inch 
widths. (See General Requirements.) 

5. Weight—The weight per square 
yard shall be as given in the re- 
quirement table. A tolerance of 
plus or minus 2% per cent will be 
allowed. 


6.—Breaking Strength—-The min- 
imum breaking strength shall con- 
form to the amounts specified in the 
requirement table, as determined by 
the 4 by 1 by 3-inch grab method. 
No minus tolerance will be allowed. 

7. Length of Roll—The roll of 
finished cloth shall contain 50 to 60 
yards and for a double roll 100 to 
110 yards. No length under 40 yards 
shall apply. 

8. Color Fastness.—All blue threads 
shall be dyed with indigo. The 
color shall show good fastness to 
light, washing and water, and shall 
not show an excessive degree of 
crocking. 
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2. Atmospheric Conditions—Test 
may be made under prevailing at- 
mospheric conditions except in the 
settlement of disputes concerning 
weight and strength. Such tests 
shall then be made upon material 
having normal moisture content, ob- 
tained by exposure for at least four 
hours to an atmosphere of 65 per 
cent relative humidity at 70 degrees 
Farenheit. 

3. Breaking Strength (1 by 1 by 3- 
inch Grab.)—Six test specimens 6 
inches long by 4 inches wide shall 
be cut, three in the direction of the 
warp and three in the direction of 
the filling, respectively. Care shall 
be taken that no two test specimens 
include the same threads, except for 
re-test as specified below. No sam- 
ple for testing should be taken at 
less than 8 inches from either selv- 
edge. 

The machine used shall be of the 
inclination balance type. The mini- 


9. Requirement Table. 


Weight Yards Threads per inch Minimum 

Per Per lb. Minimum Breaking Strength 

Per lin. yd. 28 in. ixix3 in. grab 

sq. yd. 28-in. wide wide Warp. Filling. Warp. Filling. 
No. OZ. oz. Ib. lb. 
i 8.6 6.66 2.40 60 36 140 50 
2 9.3 72 2.20 65 40 150 60 
3 10.3 8.00 2.00 70 40 155 65 
4 11.4 8.89 1.80 75 44 160 70 


Method of InSpection and Tests. 

V. 1. Sampling—From every de- 
livery of 200 yards or fraction 
thereof, a sample approximately 18 
inches long and the width of the 
cloth shall be cut for test purposes. 


mum capacity of the machine shall 
be 300 pounds. The lower jaw shall 
travel at a uniform rate of 12 inches 
per minute under no load. The dis- 
tance between jaws shall be 3 inches 
at start of test. The inside or back 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 


S B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


We are in a position 
shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
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half of each jaw shall be 2 inches or 
more in width; the other half shal! 
be 1 inch in width. Jaws shall have 
a smooth and flat surface with 
edges slightly rounded to prevent 
cutting. The results of the test of 
goo direction shall be averaged. If 

a specimen slips in the jaw, breaks 
in the jaw, breaks at the pend of the 
jaw, or for any reason due to faulty 
operation the result falls markedly 
below the general average, the re- 
sult shall be disregarded, another 
specimen taken from the same 
threads, and the result of this break 
included in the average. 


4. Fastness to Light. — Expose 
specimen to the action of an ultra- 
violet light for 36 hours. Compare 
with original sample and classify as 
good, fair, or poor fastness to light. 

5. Fastness to Washing.—Prepare 
a 1 per cent neutral soap solution. 
Heat to about 50 degrees C. Im- 
merse the specimen and stir with a 
glass rod for several minutes. After 
the sample has remained in the so- 
lution 10 minute, remove and rinse. 
Hang in air until dry. Compare with 
the original sample and classify as 
good, fair, or poor fastness to wash- 
ing. 

6. Fastness to Water.—Immerse a 
specimen in clear water. After one 
hour remove and dry in the air. 
Compare with the original sample 
and classify as good, fair, or poor 
fastness to water. 

7. Crocking.—The degree of crock- 
ing when rubbed with a piece of 
white cotton cloth both when wet 
and dry shall be compared with the 
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results obtained using the standard 
sample, if this is available. 

8. Shrinkage.— Take a specimen 
approximately 12 inches square 
from the sample. Within this spec- 
imen with indelible ink mark off 
exactly a 10-inch square with edges 
parallel to the warp and filling di- 
rections, respectively. Wet thor- 
cughly in water for one hour, allow 
to dry in air, and measure the 
marked-out portion. 


Julius Cone Discusses 
Situation 


Greensboro, N. C—“It is going to 
be a case of the survival of the fit- 
test,” Julius W. Cone, of the Cone 
Export and Commission Company, 
here, operating the White Oak and 
Proximity Mills and Proximity Print 
Works, in referring to conditions in 
the textile world. He made the 
statement at a meeting of the local 
Rotary Club. 

Mr. Cone said that the cotton mill 
owners are in the poorest position 
of any of the manufacturers to face 
the year 1925. He explained that 
“after the war demand for all cot- 
ton manufactured we in a way for- 
got ourselves and started new mills 
regardless. Old mill machinery that 
had been practically junked was 
piled at the ports for export to 
Japan. This country, Japan and In- 
dia had been reaping the war har- 
vest in the cotton business.” 

He further stated that the textile 
industry was not so badly affected 


as business in general for a while, 
but by 1920 the effect of a “false 
position” was felt. Added to domes- 
tic competition, he said, was high 
cost of raw material and high cost 
of labor. Foreign countries are now 
producing heavily, he continued, 
and export business falls off. Other 
reasons given by Mr. Cone for tex- 
tile depressions are that American 
mills are consuming half the Amer- 
ican crop, 5,500,000 bales to 6,000,000 
bales, and rely mainly upon 110,000,- 
000 toto’ 120,000,000 ‘people, whereas 
the mills consuming the other half 
have 400,000,000 or 500,000,000 cus- 
tomers. But for the other indus- 
tries that have become consumers 
of cotton, American mills would ‘be 
in worse condition, Mr. Cone said, 
“since the lady now wears hardly 
any cotton and there is much less 
of it in men’s clothing. We shall 
have to work and struggle and the 
fittest mill survive. Those who are 
in a position to command credit 
will try to run full time and keep 
their people employed.” 


Washington.—Improvement first 
noted in the textile. industries last 
summer continued during November 
and December, according to reports 
to the Federal Reserve Board. Buy- 
ing was active, the board observed, 
with considerable ordering for fu- 
true delivery, and prices were either 
firm or advancing. Employment 
showed an increase among manu- 
facturers of fabrics and knit goods, 


‘ this” 


“week in Deéember. 


Cotton Mill 
Textile Gains Are Reported 
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but seasonal declines were noted in 
clothing. 

Cotton goods markets were fairly 
active during December, which is 
ordinarily a month of light buying, 
the board stated. Raw wool prices 
have moved up steadily since last 
summer and in December approach- 
ed close to the miximum reached in 
the spring of 1920. Buying of wool- 
en and worsted goods has been fair- 
ly active, but the board adds that 
is" the usual quiet season, as 
fail poenings are expected some in 
January. 

Some recessions were noted in the 
raw silk market during the~last 
week in November and the first 
Buying was less 
active and prices fell, but in the fol- 
lowing weeks an upward reaction 
occurred.. Knit goods, according to 
the board’s reports, have been fair- 
ly active in recent weeks and mills 
have been operating at a higher rate 
than a few months ago. 


Workers Banquet at 
Gastonia. 


. Gastonia.—The executive super- 
intendents, overseers, second hands 
and--master mechanics of Spencer 
Mountain, Ranlo, Modena and Hard- 
in Mills‘ held their annual banquet 
here Saturday vening in the Men’s 
Bible class room of theh First Bap- 
tist Church. 

An elaborate supper was the 
center of interest and was folowed 
by a varied and inspiring speaking 
program, 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Our machines are of Heavy Pattern and Rigid Construction to prevent vibration. Amongst the recent ) 


Pawtucket; I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPROVED SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
ROVING and JACK FRAMES 


improvements worthy of your investigation are: 


or Swing, Full Bobbin Stop Motion and many others. 
250 mills in the United States. 


Patented Cone Belt Fork, New Pattern Horse Head 
Our Frames are in successful operation in over 
Send for descriptive bulletin and list of users. 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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California Ratifies 


(CALIFORNIA ratified the Child 

Labor Amendment on January 
8th and its method of ratification is 
the best argument against the 
amendment itself. 

If the people of California had 
been allowed to vote upon the 
amendment they would have over- 
whelmingly defeated same but a 
loud voiced well organized minority 
put the pressure upon the Legisla- 
ture and with steam roller tactics 
drove the amendment through. 

A few days before the amendment 
passed California papers said: 


“Delegates representing 250,- 
000 women of California will 
storm the capital January 7th 
as a demonstration in behalf of 
the Twentieth Amendment to 
the United States Constitution. 

“The anti-child labor workers 
include the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, the W. C. T. U., 
parent-teachers' organizations, 
business and professional wo- 
men.” 


Having an example of the power 
of an organized minority to force 
legislation, not desired by the peo- 
ple, though a Legislature the advo- 
cates of the measure are loudly con- 
tending that Congress can be de- 
pended upon not to enact any law 
not desired by the people. 

All members of Congress from 
Massachusetts voted for the amend- 
ment and yet the people killed it 
700,000 to 247,000 at a referendum, 
but they still contend that members 
of Congress can always be depended 
upon to vote just as the people 
wish. 

The result in California had been 
predicted by the New York World 
and was anticipated. It was one of 
the ten States that we expected to 
ratify and we believe that it will 
be followed this week by Arizona 
and New Mexico but after that the 


States that ratify will be few and 
far between and their total will not 
be more than ten. 

A referendum is assured in New 
York and New Jersey and when the 
people vote they will defeat the 
centralization scheme. Illinois and 
Wisconsin are also considering ref- 
erendum but the advocates of the 
amendment are fighting desperately 
to defeat the move because their 
only hope. of success is in a Legis- 
lature yielding to minority pressure. 

They are opposed to allowing the 
people of a State to say whether or 
not they desire to surrender their 
reserved powers to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

At a very early date there will 
be three more rejections and before 
a great while we will have the thir- 
teen rejections needed to defeat the 
amendment. 

We will not stop there, however, 
for counting five States that do not 
meet this year we can depend upon 
approximately thirty rejections and 
the Twentieth Amendment is going 
to be the most badly defeated meas- 
ure ever submitted to the States. 


Governor Richardson of 
California 


splendid example of the desire 

of politicians to seek favor with 
the women voters is shown by the 
following statement of Governor 
Richardson of California two days 
before the Child Labor Amendment 
was ratified: 


“Governor Richardson inform- 
ed Mrs. Wallace that he doesn't 
propose to allow ‘those three 
whelps,’ referring to Senator J. 
M. Inman, Herbert C. Jones and 
Daniel C. Murphy, Progressives, 
to introduce the ratification res- 
olution in the Senate. Rather 
than have this happen he said 
he would withhold presentation 
of the necessary documents from 
Washington until March.” 
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Journal Philadelphia. 


He’d better look behind him, or he’ll lose something 
he’ll never get back 


Attacked by Senator Walsh 


HE senior Senator from Montana. 

Mr. Walsh, paid his respects to 
us in a speech in the United S'‘ates 
Senate last week, the basis of his 
attack being that we had distributed 
literature against the Child Labor 
Amendment. 


The object in making the speech 
was to have a document that could 
be distributed at Government ex- 
pense by the frank of Senator 
Walsh and to deceive the people 
into having respect for its state- 
ments by reason of the fact that it 
is a Government document. 


Distributing literature in behalf 
of the amendment at Government! 
expense is to Senator Walsh a per- 
fectly legitimate undertaking, but 
according to his assertions it was a 
high crime for us to distribute un- 
der postage any literature against 
the amendment. 


He talked about our deceiving the 
farmers but never dared point out 
any false or erroneous statement 
contained in any of our literature. 


As citizens of the United States 
we have a right to distribute any 
literature that it suits us to distrib- 
ute and it is a shame that having 
committed no crime or improper 
act, we have to submit to abuse and 
insinuations. 


Senator Walsh is exceedingly 
friendly with Miss Grace Abbott, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, and 
from the many “catty” remarks 
contained in his address we have a 
well founded belief that she wrote 
or assisted in writing his speech for 
him. 

We have distributed literature 
exposing the deceit and misrepre- 
sentation of those who seek to grab 
the powers of the States and we do 
not care who knows it. 

They dare not answer our liter- 
ature while seeking to create the 


impression that we have acted im- 
properly. 

The speech of Senator Walsh was 
but the wail of a bad loser. 


Our Discussion 


KE have made arrangements with 

an experienced manufacturer to 
answer questions 
“Practical Discussion” page and 
hope to greatly revive interest in 
such discussions. 

Many years ago, long before the 
editor of this journal was connected 
with a textile paper or the Southern 
Textile Bulletin was born, the dis- 
cussion page of the old Southern 
and Western Textile Excelsior was 
a matter of live interest throughout 
the industry. 

They offered prizes for the best 
and most articles contributed each 
year and our editor won second 
prize one year. 

If we remember correctly the 
year our editor won second prize, 
the first prize was won by W. P. 
Hurt, who is now overseer of card- 
ing at the Deep River Mills, Randle- 
man, N. C. There were a number of 
others who were regular contribu- 
lors to the discussion page of the 
old Textile Excelsior (now deceased 
but we can not now recall the 
names. 

We realize the value of a live dis- 
cussion page and want our friends 
to help make our page the equal of 
anything of the past. 


An Impudent Amendment. 


When the boys of America are 
denied wholesome apprenticeship af 
such time as they want it, out of 
school hours, we shall be turning 
the clock backward. It is unthink- 
able that the Legislatures of the 
States will ratify such an impudent 
and stifling proposal as the Child 
Labor Amendment.— Three Rivers 
Mich.) Commercial. 
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FRANK B. KENNEY CLARENCE R. HOWE, MARSHALL F./ CUMMINGB, 
President Vice President . Treasurer 


Entwistle Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Designers and Builders 


Warping and beaming Machinery 


Slasher W arpers, Balling Machines, Doubling Machines, 
: Ball Warpers, Beaming Machines, Card Grinders, 
Be Automatic Lint Cleaners, Expansion Combs, Section Beams, 
Indicating Clocks, _ Warper Creels, Wood Rolls, 


| _ Equipment not in perfect order is really 
‘Sugar Coated Poison”’ as far as produc- 
tion is concerned. Put your plant in 


order! You will at least make a saving 


in place of an expense. 
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VAT PRINTING BROWNS 


Ponsol Brown G Double Paste For Printing 
Ponsol Brown R Double Paste For Printing 


These two vat browns have been especially 
prepared for the printing of all types of cotton 
goods. 


The fact that these shades may be used alone 
or in combination with other members of the 
Ponsol series makes possible the production of a 
wide range of desirable colors having extreme 
general fastness properties. 


E. | DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Taking a Chance It’s Just as Good 


The Northrop Loom was the pioneer 


automatic loom. Its success brought a. 
complete revolution in the Textile Industry. 
It also brought imitators. 
The Northrop Loom has proven a money- 


maker for the mill, a benefactor of the 


worker. It has been equal to the demands 


of every new weave for which it was 
purchased. 


The man whe buys imitations “‘hopes’’ 


they will prove “just as good.”’ 


Think This Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


- Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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You Yet hese ac 
spools- when you use- 


Vulcanize 
Fibre 


’ 


Eliminate your spool 
replacement expense. 


Eliminate loss of 
| yarn due to spools. 
' ‘his loss runs into 
thousands of dol- 
| lars in many mills. 


Eliminate all possibility 
of injury to employees 
from rough or slivered 
spools. Eliminate spooler 
kinks and knots due to 
spools. 


| Bliminate broken ends on 

your warpers due to 
spools and thus increase 
production 20% to 


Materially improve the 
quality of your warps. 


spools. 


Increase about 10% 


Improved warp-quality 
betters the quality and 
increases the produc- 
tion in your weave 
room. 


the yardage on your 


of Lestershire 


Vulcanized Fibre Spools 
is a mill economy. Ingul- 
ries are invited regarding 


the savings to be expect- 
ed through their use in 


your own mill. 


l/nconditional Guarantee 


Lestershire Vuleanized Fibre Spools 
are guaranteed unconditionally. 


Also Manufacturers of High Grade Wooden Spools of Every Description 


140 Baldwin Street 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Soiithern Office 
019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


shire d 
| pools 
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Personal News 


J. J. Pressley has become overseer 
of night carding at the Clara Man- 
ufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


Claud Simpson has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Brookford 
Mills, Brookford, N. C. 


Chas. T. Christian has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Lib- 
erty Cotton Mills, Dallas, (a. 


A. O. Colquitt has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Liberty Mills, 
Dallas, Ga. 


W. I. Craton has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Liberty Mills, 
Dallas, Ga. 


Lee Denton has resigned as night 
overseer of carding at the Ruby 
Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


A. L. Pickard has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Wennonnah 
Cotton Mill, Lexington, N. C. 


T. B. Stevenson has resigned as 
general manager of the Henrietta 
Mills. Henrietta, N. C. 


W. E. McKinney has resigned as 


overseer carding and spinning at 
the Banning Cotton Mills, Banning, 
Ga. 


Seaborn Bridges has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, 
Ga. 


L. D. Jones has been promoted to 
overseer winding department of the 
Cherokee Spinning Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


C. L. Melton has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer warp- 
ing and designing at the Pomona 
Mills. Greensboro, N. C. 


S. L. MeCracken, superintendent 
of the Steele Mill, Rockingham, N. 
C., is undergoing treatment at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Charlotte. 


L. A. Lippard, of Lincolnton, N. C., 
has aecepted the position of over- 
seer spinning at the Hanover Thread 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


J. P. Miller, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Cherokee Spinning Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn., is now acting as 
mechanical foreman of that mill. 


R. V. Hoffman has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Séminole 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to accept a 
similar position at the Ruby Cotton 
Mills, of the same place. 


T. A. Smith has resigned as night 
superintendent of the Dunn Manu- 
facturing Company, Gastonia, N. C., 
to become overseer spinning at the 
Flint Manufacturing Company, of 
the same place. 


A. J. Ward has resigned as over- 
seer spinning and twisting at the 
Mill No. 1 of the Newnan Mills, 
Newnan, Ga., and accepted a similar 
position at the Wahoo Manufactur- 
ing Company, Sargent, Ga. 


Walter Lineberger has been pro- 
moted from section man to night 
overseer of spinning at the Dunn 
Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, 
N. C. 


P. P. Adams has been promoted 
from section hand in carding to 
overseer of night carding at the 
Dunn Manufacturing Company, Gas- 
fonia, N. C. 


F. C. Mosteller has been promoted 
from overseer spinning on the day 
run to night superintendent of the 
Hanover Thread Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. 


E. E. Dickert has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., to 
enter the mercantile business at that 
place. 


J. S. Bascon has resigned as card 
grinder at the Arkwray Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., to become overseer of 
carding at the Seminole Mills, of 
the same place. 


C. H. Lockman, of the Union-Buf- 
falo Mills, Union, 8. C., has aceepted 
the position of superintendent of 
the Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. C. 


Alex. Roberts, who for 15 years 
was with the Southside Mills, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Wenonnah Mills, Lexington, N., C. 


Robert. Fisher has been promoted 
from overseer carding and spimning 
to superintendent of the Crescent 
Spinning Company, Belmont, N. C., 
succeeding the late C. E. Tucker. 


Ike Ballard has been promoted 
from overseer spinning at the Cli- 
max Spinning Company, Belmont, N. 
C., to superintendent of the National 
Yarn Mills, of the same place. He 
succeeds the late C. E. Tucker. 


Bb. W. Bingham has not resigned 
as superintendent of the Prender- 
gast Cotton Mills, Prendergast, 
Tenn., as reported through error 
last week. J. lL. Cain, who was er- 
roneously reported as having be- 
come superintendent of this mill, is 
acting as representative of 8S. W. 
Duggan, receiver for the Prender- 
gast Mills. 


¢. T. Lassiter With Penick & Ford. 


C. T. Lassiter has accepted a po- 
sition as traveling representative 
for Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, manufacturers of the 
well known Douglas textile starches. 
Mr. Lassiter has been associated 
with the Southern textile industry 
for the past ten years and is famil- 
iar with the requirements of his 
new position. He will make head- 
quarters at Greensboro, N. C., his 
office being under the Southern of- 
fice atl Greenville. Guy L. Morrison, 
of Greenville, is Southern represen- 
tative for Penick & Ford. 


Cotton bleachers 


Your Selling Agent 
wants durable goods. 


They mean re—orders 
and building up Good-—will. 


Tests will show that 
Solozone—bleached goods 
Are strongest and stay so. 


Combine this with a 
Permanent white and softness 
ro produce unequalled goods. 


Bleaching advice free. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Artiticial Silk 


This is comparatively a new material for fabric making but. is 
rapidly growing in favor for mixed fabrics, especially with cotton 
mills on all sizes of average numbers, fine and coarse. The artificial 
silk yarn is so different from yarn of any other material that it 
requires special attention to the harness-eye in order to make a 
satisfactory fabric. 


From the very first, when this new material began to be used, 
we have been making heddles for artificial silk yarns and have 
continued to improve and perfect the harness-eye until now it is 
generally conceded that any mill, whether making cotton, silk or 
other fabrics, can without hesitation depend upon our artificial 
silk loom harness to make a fabric with entire satisfaction. And 
the beauty of it is that these heddles are interchangeable for use 
on cotton, silk, and yarns of other material just as well. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex” Loom Drop Wires 
H plete 
“Brames and = SOUTHERN PLANT 2icke!-Platea 
Heddles fully ; Plain Finish 
assembled Greenville, S. Improvea 
Selvage Harness Loom Reeds 
Leno Doups HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Harness Frames Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Southern Manager Combs 
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MS OF INTEREST 


Charlotte, N. €C—The Magnolia 
Mills. which have been idle for some 
months, have resumed operations. 


Plainview, Tex.—H. 8S. Hilburn is 
interested in the organization of a 
company to huild a cotton mill here 
and wants prices of mill machinery. 


Shelby, N. C.—Actual construction 


has been started upon the building 
of the new Ora Cotton Mills beime 


erected by John R. Dover and asso- 


ciliates 


Marion, N. C.—The McDowell Hos- 
iery Mills, Ine., has been dissolved 
as a corporation. The plant will 
hereafter be operated by C. F. James 
at the Elizabeth James Mills No. 2. 


Hemp, N. C.—Actual operations 


have been begun by the County 
Moore Mills. The plant has 250 
looms for making fine and fancy 


goods and has just been completed. 


Lawndale, N. C.—Fire last week 
seriously threatened to destroy the 
plant of the Cleveland Mill and) 
Power Company. The damage 
amounted to several thousand dol- 
lars. 


Memphis, Tenn.—It is understood 
that the Chickasaw Thread Com- 
pany, recently organized here by 
Fred $S. Dean, president, and R. A. 
Lawton, treasurer, will soon begin 
construction of a mill here. Offices 
are at.610 South Main street. 


Canton, N. C.—The Crescent Man- 
ufacturing Company, recently incor- 
porated here, takes over the plant 
of the Crescent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a knitting mill, which has 
been operated as a branch of the 
Crescent Manufacturing Company, 
of Spartanburg. The new corpora- 
tion was formed to avoid payment 
of taxes in both States. 

Gaffney, S. C.—The Sultrene Mills, 
capital stock $10,000, have been in- 
corporated by J. W. Boland and R. 
A. Dobson. The company will in- 
stall machinery for the manufacture 
of hosiery. Mr. Boland was formerly 
superintendent of the Gaffney Knit- 
ting Mills. which were destroyed by 
fire some months ago and which 
have not been rebuilt. 


Macon, Ga.—-The Manchester Man- 
ufacturing Company has been pur- 
chased by George W. McCommon 
and E. B. Murray, the purchase 
price being reported al about $500,- 
000. The sale was made by Andrew 
Lyndon, guardian of W. A. Crutch- 
field, owner of the mill. Mr. Crutch- 
field has been an invalid for some 
Lime. 

The name of the mill has been 
changed to the Atlantic Cotton Mills. 
Mr. McCommon will be president 
and Mr. Murray secretary-treasurer. 
The mill has 11,908 spindles and is 
operating on full time. 


Asheboro, N. C.—The Parks Hos- 
iery Mills, which was incorporated 
last week by Hugh Parks and asso- 
ciates, as noted, will erect a build- 
ing, two stories, 100x60 feet, and in- 
stall 50 knitting machines for the 
manufacture of hosiery. The build- 
ing will have room to accommodate 
an additional 50 machines at a later 
date, 


San Marcos, Tex. Construction 
work is being rapidly pushed on the 
new mill being erected here by the 


Planters and Manufacturers Cotton 
Mills. of San Antonio. The main 
mill will be 300x122 feet, two stories 
and basement, concrete construc- 
tion. The plant will have 10,000 
spindles and 275 looms for making 
shirtings. M. L. Diver, of San An- 
tonio, is the engineer. 

Abbeville, S. CG—The committee 
working in conjunction with a New 
England mill company that proposes 
to build a new mill here has out- 
lined details of construction for the 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Ost “av 2007 


Head an 
- Barrel 

+ Bushing 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after rourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
important feature of this 
spool 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


11 E. Fifth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


General Des ng, Grading 
and Detall 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
Pianti 
ns 


proposed $1,500,000 plant. It is esti- 
mated that the building and village 
will cost $750,000, and a proposal 
has been advanced that a construc- 
tion company be secured to erect 
the buildings at a cost to be ap- 
proved by Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
the firm to accept bonds in payment 
to a total] of 70 per cent of the value 
of the mill building and 75 per cent 
village, the remainder to be sub- 
scribed locally. Dr. F. E. Harrison 
is chairman of the committee. 


Asheville, N. C.—Actual construc- 
tion on bleachery to be erected near 
this city by the Sayles Finishing 
Plants will be under way within the 
next few weeks, it is stated by Hay- 
woody Parker, local attorney. 

Mr. Parker is in receipt of a letter 
from K. F. Wood, president of the 
Sayles concern. Mr. Wood is ex- 
pected in Asheville in the near fu- 
ture to confer with local authorities 
with regard to start of immediate 
construction. 

J. E. Sirrine, of Greenville, S. C., 
engineer, has practically completed 
the plans. Surveyors have been on 
the property for some time, making 
preliminary surveys and preparing 
for engineers to begin work. 

The site was purchased for $60,- 
000. The Sayles people plan to ex- 
pend around $2,000,000 on the entire 
project, it is said. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Proximity 
Manufacturing Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., have just put into oper- 
ation at their Proximity Mill a new 
steam power plant, which is highly 
efficient and modern in every re- 
spect. 


Steam is furnished by a 770 H. P. 
Stirling boiler, fired by Sanford Ri- 
ley stokers and equipped with Dia- 
mond soot blowers. 

Coal is elevated from the trestle 
pit by a Link Belt skip hoist into 
200-ton bunkers, whence it is fed by 
gravity into a weighing lorry which 
deposits it in the stoker hoppers. 

The plant is equipped with Allen 
Sherman Hoff ash hoppers and has 
an M. W. Kellogg radial brick chim- 
ney. 

The generating unit is a 1,000 K. 
W. General Electric three-stage ex- 
traction type turbine, with a C. H. 
Wheeler surface condenser. 

This plant is to furnish power for 
driving part of the mill with 550- 
volt, 60-cycle motors, and is the first 
step in changing over the entire 
mill from 40-cycle to 60-cycle cur- 
rent. 

Steam is extracted from the tur- 
bine between the first and second 
stages at 15 pounds pressure up to 
a maximum of 36,400 pounds per 
hour at full load for use in dyeing 
and other manufacturing processes. 
This method of operation offers very 
attractive possibilities in power 
generation for plants requiring 
large quantities of steam for process 
work. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 8. 
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C., are the engineers for the power 
plant and on other work for the 
Proximity Manufacturing Company, 
who are the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of denims. 


$4,000,000 Du Pont Fiber Silk Plant 
Nearing Completion. 


Nashvilla, ‘Tenn.— Construction 
work on the new $4,000,000 mill of 
the Du Pont Fiber Silk Co. at Old 
Hickory powder plant, 15 miles from 
Nashville, is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. According to representa- 
tives of the company, the plant will 
be given the first test within about 
10 days, and several weeks will be 
required to get the plant in smooth 
operatgfon. . This plant represents 
completion of only one unit of the 
company's project. About 900 opera- 
tives will be employed in this unit 
when it gets into operation. 

The plant will represent the latest 
process in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial silk . The building of the plant 
was delayed about one year in order 
to permit representatives of the 
company to go to France and make 
the most complete investigation of 
fiber silk manufacture. 

When the first unit is completed 
it is stated that work will begin im- 
mediately on a second unit of equal 
size. About 1,100 men have been en- 
gaged in building the first unit. It 
is stated that building the second 
unit will be speeded up, and will be 
completed in much shorter time 
than the first. 


Textile Wages Reduced for New 
England Mills. 


New Bedford, Mass. — The New 
Bedford Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation voted to reduce wages in the 
cotton mills 10 per cent, the cut to 
become effective January 14. 

The reduction will affect approx- 
imately 40,000 operatives in this city 
alone. Following the announcement 


For Sale 


i lot of 16 Gordon Hay Cleaning 
Machines. 45”°—3 section, with 
hopper feed. In whole or in 
part. At a sacrifice. Maginnis 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 
27 Years’ Experience 
9 Complete Rigs Operating Every 
Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., 
I 


ne. 
Box 1212 Richmond, Va. 
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LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- Hold-ups-- 
Lugs, Binder Straps-- 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Reunded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


put Your problems IME sternly tests both men and the things 
to the Origima- men make—Through sixty years’ practical 
ss pioneers and demonstration of their worth, Klauder-Weldon 
tors : the Field Machines have won unqualified preference in 
Leaders ~ the foremost textile plants of the United States 
and Europe. 
write for Dyeing Bleaching Scouring Machines 
{ilustrated for Skeins Raw Stock Garments 
Literature 
KLAUDER-WELDON MACHINE CO. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


R. K. WOOQTTEN, JOAB MULVANE, 
President and General Manager Vice-President and Treasurer 
i. T. AUST, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


CHICKASHA COTTON OIL COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,350,000.00 
COTTON DEPARTMENT 
W. M. RATTAN, Manager 
| Domestic 
Chickasha Oklahoma 


Code: Shepperson ‘78 
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of the pending cut, a union official 
stated that the various labor organ- 
izations will call meetings of their 
members within the next few days 


to vote upon the question. Each 
union will report the result of its 
meeting to the textile council, the 


governing body of the labor organi- 
zation which in turn will report the 
final outcome to the cotton manu- 
facturers’ association. 

At present the mills are operating 
on a scale that is 80 per cent nor- 
mal. This is said to be 10 per cent 
better than the scale on which they 
were operating last May. 


Reply on Cotton Tariff. 


— 


An increased tariff on fine cotton 
goods would result in domestic 
manufacturers raising their prices 
and letting the public pay the bill, 
Henry F. Westheimer, chairman of 
the importers’ group of the Con- 
verters' Association of New York, 
said in replying to a recent state- 
ment of Morgan Butler, president of 
the National Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Butler had said 
that the tariff of 1922 had proved 


inadequate for the protection of 
New Bedford mills. 
“Adequate protection for New 


Bedford mills by prohibitive rates 
means exclusion—then the domestic 
manufacturers can raise their prices 
and the public pay the bill in full,” 
said Mr. Westheimer. 

“The importers of cotton goods do 
not demand an unreasonably low 
tariff and base their success on su- 
perior workmanship and their abil- 
ity to introduce new fabrics which 
meet the public demands. Until New 
Bedford becomes educated to the 
real problem they will continue to 
look for protective class legislation 
as a cure-all for inadequacy of or- 
ganization.” 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
milis. 

Sydnor Pump Well Ine. 
Riehmend, Va. 


WE BUY FOR SPOT CASH 


Surplus and Odd Lots of 
Chemicals 


Oils, Dyes, intermediates, solvents. 
gums, glues, Waxes, and any item of a 
chemical nature. 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CORP. 
303 Pear! Street. New York, N. Y. 


into the room from outside 


Gur COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS : 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS é 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 
Our SIMPLEX HUMIDIFIER—One Pipe—No Pressure Pipe 


| THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 

the different. requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 

Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte. N. GC 
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SPECIALISTS 1868---1925 


TEXTILE GRINDING 


Established 1868 


MACHINERY 


57 YEARS 


Soy Having specialized in this class of machinery, building nothing else whatever, the Roy Grinders 
have become standard throughout the trade. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


‘‘Insist on the Roy'’ 


Development of the 
Spinning Frame 


Continued from Page 14 


granted to Matthew Etchells, a cot- 
ton spinner of Mansfield, England, in 
1793. This ingenious inventor sim- 
ply used a plece of pipe through 
which he drew the cotton, the oipe 
being.mounted on a wooden fraine. 

4 somewhat later development 


was the double hollow-arm_ flier 
patented in 1834 by Otis Pettee, 
founder of the Pettee Machine 


Works, now’ par! of the Saco-L.ov ell 
Shops al Newton Upper Falls. ‘cass. 
As in the patent to Etchells, Peltee s 
fller was long enough to allow the 
spool to he removed without taking 
off the fher. The double-arm 


and 


is still in use on the cotton flier 
‘wister for high-ply or cabled 
varns. 

The common roving flier of the 


present day has one solid arm and 
one hollow arm, a presser being 
attached to the hollow arm. One ol 
the most successful forms of mod- 
ern fliers is the welded-steel fhier. 
\ patent on an improved method ot 


manufacturing such fliers was 
granted in 1921 to E. B. Feaster, 
present agent of the Saco-Lowell 


Shops at Lowell, Mass. This process 
practically eliminates hand labor 
the resulting irregularities in 
manufacture. 
Cap Spinning. 
The second method of spinning is 
with the cap. This is used at the 


present time for worsted, but a cen- 
fury ago it was used for cotton also. 
Many persons are under the impres- 
sion that cap spinning is entirely of 
English origin. 


On June itt, 1828, Charlies Dan- 
forth, of Paterson, N. J., applied for 
a United States patent on his “im- 
movable ther” or “bobbin flier.” His 
patent was granted September 2, 
i828. He described his invention as 
an “Improvement in the construe- 
tion, manufacture and management 


of bobbins and fliers for spinning 
cotton. After describing his cap 
spmning device, Danforth states 


that he “claims not only the exclu- 
sive right to construct fliers in this 


specific way, but the application of 


the principle of making and using 


fixed and immovable fliers. in 


all 


and every mode whatsoever, for the 


above purposes.” 


On November 10, 1828, John Thorp 


of Providenee, R. L, 
patent on 


applied 


for 
a cap spinning machine. 
patent 


John 


Yn November 25, 1828. his 
was granted, in the remarkably 
short period of 15 days. 


Thorp’s patent, unlike 


Danforth’s. 


shows the cap, spindle, whirl, rail. 
and thread eye practically as they 


exist today. What we call a “cap,” 
he calls a ‘““cup” or “can.” He ealls 
a “whirl” a “whur.” 


John Hutchison. a merehant 


of 


Liverpool, England, was the first to 


patent 
ain. 


cap spinning im Great 


His application was filed July 


OU, 1829, or more than a year after 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


~ 


Established 1896 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Office and Factory: 


Incorporated 1914 


19 Tanner St.. LOWELL, 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Cataleg cn Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 


faction. 


| 
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Danforth had applied for his United years later, Arkwright's second pat- ps 
States patent. ent of 1775 shows a flier with an 


Although spinning caps have now’ automatic traverse. 


99 
been used for nearly a century, The traverse applied to spinning 
there have been no important im-_ was invented by Leonardo 


da Vinci 


provements over the original de- in Italy in 1519. However, his in- 7 wi 
signs. vention was not appreciated in his | 
Rings and Travelers. day, and we do not know of its AHA A) | 
The third method of spinning, application to a spinning frame un- i} Hit 
which was invented about the same til the second patent granted to TE | aE 
time as the cap, is ring spinning. \rkwright, mentioned above. 


Like cap spinning, it was an Ameri- nec Fi i lit 
can invention, the firs! ring spinning Practical Discussions ines udail Y 
patent being granted to John Thorp, Continued from Page 18 

of Providence, on November 20, 1828. ert 

This patent was granted to him per pound is not quite right, make 


within a few days of his cap-spin- it right by changing the filling ac- Gree ai sboro Loom Reed Co. 


ning patent. cordingly. 


Here is a good rule to ascertain 
His patent does not show the ring ye ‘ Gre b 
and traveler. but it shows two other le average number of yarn in your ’ : 3 


cloth. 
constructions, Phe first 1s a wo- Total Probable 
piece ring, one section sta- ionds Yds Width 

hionary and the other section, which 
revolves, having a hook attached to 66 3.20 28” 

——~ 95 23-100 Av. No. J\ 
it. The latter is dragged around by AV. NO ~ | ) ))) Seydel- homas Co. 
the warn. just as a traveler is ‘drag- oo Y)y 

allows for \ 
ged around. In this case the spindle take 


Textile Chemicals 


‘ly driven, as it is on the dr 
is positive ly driven, @ 27. Below shows a good rule to get for Best Weaving 


modern Spinning frame. nf the vards per pound: 
In Thorp’s second construction the Total Ends Width in 


ring is positively driven and the Seyco Products 
spindle is dragged around by the —snatiae ; —=3.20 yds. per Ib. 
yarn. The latter system has certain “Average Constant The result of twenty years’ 
advantages and disadvantages.. No No. 
Whatever these may be, this con- Follow the list of operations given study and practice in treat- 
struction has been invented and re- YOu by number, and you can ascer- ' 
invented a great many times. tain like particulars for any other ment of Sizing and finish- 

The most important improvement! cloth sample. “XIX. 
made in spinning with a ring, was ing problems. 
the invention of the traveler. There Answer to Alabama. 


is some doubt who was 118 Inventor. ——— 
\ United States patent on a spinning Kditor: 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 


frame was granted to Addison and Replying to Alabamas query re- 

Stephens, of New York City, in 1829. guarding the life of spinning tape, —_— 
\ll records of this patent were de- would like to say that in my experi- ae 
stroyed by a fire in the Patent Of- ence I have found that under proper te me 

fice, but it is said that this patent conditions at his spindle speed his 

showed the ring and traveler. lape should run at least four 


Ofher authorities maintain thal months. 


the travelel was invented by Vir These conditions are. A re - 


Jenks, of Pawtucket, R. L, in 1830, liable man to do his taping, making j 

but that he did not apply ior sure that the laps do not run against a. | 

patent. The first patent now avail- the spindle. 2) The tape should Duck Lug Straps , Leather Loom Pickers 

uble which shows the traveler in its not be too long or too short, but the 

present form was granted to John idler pulley should run within about Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. 

Thorp in 1844. He deseribes this as i% inches of the cylinder. (3) Use 

un improvement on his ring patent only thread that is made and sold — > eiainadal 

of 1828. especially for tape sewing. Putting | 
The inventions of the ring and plenty of stitches. I lap my tape , 

traveler meant a great saving in In- about three inches. 

itial cost of eonstruction, as well as I am sure he will get results from 


in power as compared to the flier, this system, and will give any fur- 
and a great increase in speed Was ther information that I can. 


also obtamed. Centrifugal ‘force, N. Spinner. 
which limits the speed of the flier. NP 
has no harmful effect upon the Suggestion That Silk Will Displace iT 
traveler until much higher speeds. Cotton Is Absurd. | . 
Then the heat produced due to tric- 
tion, eventually melts or “burns” the Blackburn, England.—The sugges- 
traveler, lion that artificial silk will ever dis- ii “ ait 

The original travelers were piace cotton, or even become a se- 
doubtedly bent pins. The mill oper- — pjous competitor is absurd, accord- 4 
atives were expected to “roll their ine to T. Wilkinson. head of the fi | 
own.” Textile College, who declared re- 1 | ARLAN D 

Builder Motions. cently that “cotton is not played out Hi ; 

Closely allied to the general ar- yet.” He added that a combination 
rangement of the spinning frame is of cotton and artificial! silks. how- ili 4 LO O CAE RS 
the traverse and the builder motion. ever, was a valuable idea and Capa- 1] 3 ; | 
The spinning wheel equipped with a : 


ble of enormous development. 
flier had no automatic traverse and Speaking of the British trade, Mr. Wad , LO O M HARNESSES 1 i] 
depended on the operative’s shifting Wilkinson said the progress made | ? 


the yarn by hand from one guide in the manufacture of artificial silk 
hook to another. In his first patent fabrics on the ordinary Lancashire 


GARLAND MFC. CO., SACO, MAINE 


of 1769 Arkwright followed this cus- loom was encouraging, and that | 
a ably be kept busy doing by hand — struction with a view to preparing Lam —~ -—> 
what was done automatically a few’ the new artificial silk-varn. 
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PAGE Partitions are Easy 
to Install 


Page Panel Partitions are positive install, move or relocate them with 


protection for valuable tools, sup- ease. They come to you complete— 
plies and equipment. Strong, light, painted, ready to erect, in standard 
sanitary, they do not interfere with sizes 4°x8’, 2°x8", and 1°x8’. 

light or altr. We carry complete stocks of all 
The panels are uniform and inter- Page Products, and can give you 
changeable—your own men can prompt service. 


12-ft. Partition made by placing horizontal panels above upright panels. 
Holes for bolting standardized to fit with panels placed in either partition. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Realty Bldg. Charlotte, N. C 


Many miles away perhaps, 
is the Knitter who 1s to use 
your yarns. Win him, and 


hold him, by using 


Sonoco Yarnsaver Cones 


| thus assruing a perfectly wound 
product that as perfectly unwinds: 


Sonoco Products Co., Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. 


Cones. Parallel Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 


Eastern Office: 440 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. | 
Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Carding and Spinning 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Investigation showed that skeins were made from the yarn of two bobbins, 
and where the reelers could not readily find the end of the first bobbin to 
which to tie the second, they would simply twist the ends on the yarn and 
go ahead. In winding, it came in two at this point, and the consumer 
reported it “cut.” 

Tangled Skeins.—This may be caused by tying the under end of one 
skein to the upper end of the next, and when the reeler starts this way, 
the whole doff will be tied togther. Another way of tangled skeins is to 
ullow the traverse motion to get out of fix. A very small skein, or very 
coarse ply yarn, may sometimes pass inspection without being cross reeled, 
but on the whole it is apt to cause trouble. It would seem unnecessary . 
lo call attention to such a self-evident fact, but we once knew of over 
100 bales of yarn being condemned on account of one ree! out of five being 
out of fix. At the time the yarn was sold for 25 cents per pound, but this 
lot was finally disposed of at 18 cents. 


Black Oil.—This may get on the yarn before it is reeled, but with the 
most careful reelers the skeins occasionally get black. If the yarn is very 
valuable, it will often pay to lay aside these skeins until enough accumu- 
late, and wash out the black spots. This can usually be done with soap 
and warm water, but if not, oxalic acid will greatly assist. On no account 
should this blackened yarn be allowed to go in with the regular quality. 


Slack twist, double, single, corkscrew and other imperfect yarn should 
be removed by the inspector. 


Packing—Some mills simply loop a skein through a dozen or more 
and bale them in mass. Such a careless method can not fail to affect the 
value of the goods, for neatly packed goods always bring the best class of 
customers. On the inspector's table a rack should be made of standards 
about 18” long. From three to six skeins are then twisted together and 
laid in this rack. When it is full, the whole is tied together in two or three 
places, making a neat bundle which looks well and facilitates handling. 
The yarn for tying is slack or imperfect yarn, which is good for nothing 
else. In a month several hundred pounds of this can be used up and sold 
at the regular price. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


A reel should not be more than 15 feet long. If the spindles are spaced 
3 inches apart, there will then be 50 spindles. A 54-inch reel is about 
2 ft. 4 in. wide, a 60-inch 2 ft. 10 in., and a 90-inch 3 ft. 8in. They cost 
according to space and the number of spindles. 

A prominent English builder makes reels with four swifts, two on each 
side, holding 10 skeins each, and running independent of each other. This 
makes a gain of at least 25 per cent in production, as the operative is tying 
off or doffing one skiff while the others are running. Reels are also: built 
in England having a stop motion for each thread. Under certain conditions 
the English law requires that each skein be equal length. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


WARPERS 


Warpers may be divided into three classes: ball warpers, beam warp- 
ers, and chain warpers. Ball and beam warpers are nearly alike in 
construction, but chain warpers are not. One style now almost out of use, 
winds the yarn in the form of a loose rope around a frame of large 
diameter. This is known as a circular warping mill or reel warper. 
Another style is known as a Denn warper, and another retains some of the 
features of the Denn warper, but without electric stop motion. 

As the beam warper, often known as the slasher, or section warper, 
is the most frequently used, we will consider it first. 

In order to have good work at the looms, it is absolutely necessary to 
have beams with continuous ends. Where there are from 400 to 500 
spools (some of the threads are sure to break, and if not detected quickly 
adn tied up, they will be lacking on the loom beam. There are two 
methods used to detect a broken end. One a mechanical one by means of 
drop wires, and the other also by means of drop wires, but with the stop 
motion operated by electricity. Under favorable conditions both will work 
well, but as the electric device gives a better chance for the machine to 
be stopped before the broken thread reaches the beam, it is preferred by 
a great many. 


CALCULATIONS 


About the only calculations about a warper is to ascertain the weight 
of yarn on the beam. Of course this is readily done by deducting the 
weight of the empty beam from that of the full one. It is desirable, 
however, for a superintendent to know what the beam ought to weigh as 
well as what it does weigh. He will not only know how closely the required 
numbers are being spun, but will also be enabled to better regulate the 
weight of cloth by making slight changes in the filling. A record should 
always be kept of the net weight of every beam, and by a very simple 
calculation the average number of yarn on every set for the slasher can 
be known and recorded. : 

(Continued Next Week) 
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An intelligent comparison 
of the results produced by 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 


WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED 
ASH 


WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOILING SPECIAL 


and those produced by the 
ordinary commercial alka- 
lies is like comparing skill 
with labor. Superiority in 
both instances being due to 
previous preparation. 


Ask us for particulars 
This trade mark 


“Wpandotic” | 


Coe Poré Compan. 


in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindies with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cut in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed . of 
your spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 
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Foreign Yarn Trade Notes 


Germany. 

Imports of cotton yarns into Ger- 
many during the first nine months 
of 1924 amounted to 35,169 metric 
tons as against 18.530 during the 
corresponding period of 1923. In 
the 1924 period, Great Britain sup- 
plied 35 per cent of the total im- 
ports, or about 12,469 metric tons; 
Alsace Lorraine supplied 4,072 and 
Switzerland 1,486. The largest part 
of the imports of cotton yarns con- 
sisted of unbleached single yarns, 
also yarns of two or more strands; 
single twist, in the unbleached as 
well as bleached. German exports 
of cotton yarns were 4,943 metric 
tons in the first three quarters of 
1924 as against 4,796 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1923.—Vice Con- 
sul Stanley R. Lawson, Dresden, No- 
vember 15. 

In the district of Munchen-Glad- 
bach the cotton spinning mills are 
being kept busy. The prices of the 
yarns increased with the rise in cost 
of raw material, but the margin of 
profit is still regarded as insuffi- 
cient.—Consul Emir Sauer, Cologne, 

The revival of cotton yarn prices 
which set in at the end of Septem- 
ber continued during the first week 
of October. Prices dropped, how- 
ever, slightly during the second 
week but rallied at the end of the 
month. 

Although some of the Saxon spin- 
ners are working double shifts, there 
is complaint of too heavy foreign 
yarn imports, particularly from 
Czecho-Slovakia. This is said to 
have adverse effect on prices. The 
present import duty on yarns is 
claimed to be entirely insufficient 
to offset the much heavier taxes 
which Saxon spinners are obliged 
to pay—Commercial Attache C. E. 
Herring, 

Austria. 

Statistics issued by the Austrian 
Cotton Spinners and Weavers’ As- 
sociation for September confirm 
earlier reports of greater activity in 
the Austrian textile industry follow- 
ing many months of depression. 
(Figures shown in parenthesis are 
for 1923). Spindle activity at the 
end of September was 76 per cent 
(72 per cent) of spindles in place 
and reporting. Yarn production dur- 
ing the month increased 26 per cent 
over August or from 3 to 3.8 million 
pounds (3.5). ‘Total deliveries in- 
creased 20 per cent from 29 to 35 
million pounds (3.6). With the ex- 
ception of an increase of yarn ex- 
ports from 488,000 to 658,000 pounds 
(994,000), the increase in deliveries 
was confined largely to own mills 
which totalled 2.2 (1.90) million 
pounds. Domestic sales remained 
practically unchanged at 683,000 
(783,000) pounds. Stocks increased 
slightly to 38 (3.8) million pounds, 
equivalent to one months produc- 
tion. 

New orders in September, 2.9 mil- 
lion pounds (2.2(, more than dou- 
bled the August volume while un- 
filled orders at the close of the 
month had increased from 45 to 62 
million pounds (3.7), restoring nor- 
mal levels and insuring continued 
activity during Ocotber.—<Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Elbert Baldwin, 
Vienna. 


The American Humatic Hydro Extractor 


Do you want to earn more money from your 
extractors? Let us demonstrate with a Hu- 
matic in operation near you. Write for bulle- 
tins. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


Specialty Department N, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont Canada 


Cotton 


Yarns 


develops fully the color’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


i7 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADI! PHIA 
WORKS: BAYWAY, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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Registered Trade Mark No. 


Breacuinc Oi 


Solvent 


JAC! 


BRAND 


Specialized 
Textile Chemicals 


MONOPOLE OIL 


for Cotton Fabrics 


Abu#esives 


for every purpose 


H yYDROSULPHITES 


NUPALIURING 
N. oJ. 


Western Representatives: 


PASSAIC 


ANILINE COLOR 4&4 CHEMICAL CO. 
162 W. Kinzie Street . . - 
590 Howard Street . . San Francisco Calif. 


7099 1 


Arabic, 
Karaya 
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Cream SOFTENERS 
SpeciaL Sizes AND FINISHES 


DiasTAZYME 
De-sizing Agent 


Gums 


Tragacanth, 


for stripping and discharge printing 


UES WOLF ACO. 


CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


Chicago, iil. 
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of Williams’ Shuttles. 


Add to this their 
continuous service fails to disclose a 
true to form all the way through. The air dried sturdy 
wood block is slow to splinter, while the springs are all 
but unbreakable. 


MILLBURY, 
Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C., 


Once a Williams User— 
It Becomes a Habit 


Mill men who “ 


stick”’ form the rank and file of the users 


Repeat orders to one who has had 
these loom specialties functioning in his weave room 
seem a matter of course. 


These shuttles quickly win their way into the confidence 
of textile men. 


One reason is their close-to-perfect co- 


“stand up” qualities. 


We welcome the opportunity to be of service. 
gladly make up a few samples for your needs. 


The J. H. Williams 


“‘The Shuttle People’’ 


Southern Representative 


ordination making for smooth-running loom perform- 
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DIXON LUBRICATING 


SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Dixon Patent Stirrup 


Use 
sdiusting Saddles, the latest 


invention in Saddles for Top 


Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
‘Stirrups and Levers. 
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Hoover Predicts Better 
Business 


Washington, D. C—An improve- 
ment in the textile situation may be 
looked for in the forthcoming year, 
declared Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover in an optimistic statement 
on the economic prospects for 1925. 

Textiles and Northern soft coal 
have lagged in recovery during 1924, 
the secretary said, explaining that 
“the textiles are suffering in part 
from sharp competition of foreign 
imports and in part from shift in 
national habits.” 

The New Year begins with ‘“‘the 
economic structure of the world 
upon more solid foundations than 
at any time since the war,’ Mr. 
Hoover goes on to say. He points 
to the recovery of agriculture as 
the outstanding economic develop- 
ment of the year in this country. 
Industrial production generally has 
come back to about the same point 
it occupied at the end of 1923, the 
secretary asserts. 

The wholesale price index is 
about 50 per cent higher than pre- 
war, the cost of living is about 72 
per cent higher, and the wage level! 
is around 100 per cent higher, thus 
giving labor the highest real wage 
it ever has enjoyed, the statement 
shows. 

‘We are on the march of whole- 
some recovery from the war and 
there is no present indication of in- 
flation,” the secretary says, conclud- 
ing with the observation that “forces 
in motion both at home and abroad 
mark solid progress toward peace 
and toward prosperity for the com- 
ing year.” 

World Producing More Goods. 


The statement follows in part: 

“Generally the world is producing 
more goods, there is fuller employ- 
ment, there are higher standards of 
living, more assurance of economic 
stability for the future and more 
promise of peace than we have seen 
for many years. The world is by no 
means free from liability to eco- 
nomic shock, yet the forces today 
in motion all tend to great promise 
for the forthcoming year. 

“In our own country the out- 
standing economic development of 
the year has been the very large 
recovery in agriculture after its two 
year lag behind the recovery of in- 
dustry. The farmers have a large 
measure of losses in the last three 
years yet to recover, but their out- 
look is encouraging. There are some 
secondary difficulties still remain- 
ing, particularly in the cattle indus- 
try and the effect of the sub-norma! 
corn crop, but the prices of al! farm 
products are gradually moving to- 
ward the general average of com- 
modity prices. This improvement in 
prices of farm products has been 
paralleled with some decrease in the 
prices of many industrial commodi- 
ties, such as fuel, building mate- 
rials, metals, etc., so that there has 
been little change in the average of 
all price levels, and thus the far- 
mers’ purchasing power is being 
remedied in both directions. 

Wholesale Prices Fairly Firm. 

“While there has been a good deal 
of adjustment in prices of single 
commodities during the year, the 
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average wholesale prices of all 
commodities has varied but 3 per 
cent as between the ends of the 
years 1922, 1923, and 1924. It would 
thus appear that we are tending to 
the common level in prices of about 
90 per cent over pre-war, which 
seems to represent at least our pres- 
ent economic plane in prices. 

“The average wage in industry 
has been stable during the last year, 
and remains around 100 per cent 
above pre-war, while the cost of liv- 
ing has maintained almost exactly 
the same level at the end of each 
of the last three years, 1922, 1923 
and 1924, about 72 per cent over 
pre-war. Qur labor, therefore, con- 
linues to enjoy the highest real 
wage in its history. There was 
some unemployment in the middle 
of the year but it has now been 
largely overcome. 

“While there was some slackening 
of manufacturing production as a 
whole in the spring due in part to 
the uncertainties of election and in 
part to reduction of accumulated 
stocks, yet there was but little 
slackening at any time in consump- 
tion of major articles as shown by 
the continued high levels of car 
loadings, of sales of wholesale and 
retail establishments and of con- 
struction activities. The end of the 
vear finds us with a recovered in- 
dustrial production at practically 
the same levels as a year ago. 

Sees Improvement in Textiles. 

“Two industries — textiles and 
Northern soft coal—have lagged in 
recovery. The textiles are suffering 
in part from sharp competition of 
foreign imports, and in part from 
shift in national habits. An im- 
provement may be looked for in the 
forthcoming year. .... 

“Our foreign trade has shown 
considerable expansion during the 
year in exports, and some decrease 
in imports. The increase in export 
figures has been due in some degree 
(to the higher prices of agricultural 
produce, though chiefly to general 
expansion in all exports; the de- 
crease in imports has been due in 
large part to lessening activity in 
production lines at the middle of 
the year, thus reducing the require- 
ments for imports of raw material. 
The total of our exports for the 
year will show about $4,600,000,000, 
and our imports about $3,600,000,000. 
The merchandise balance will be 
about $1,000,000,000 in our favor. 
The net gold imports for the year 
in partial liquidation of this balance 
amounts to about $250,000,000. 


L. S. Imports for Consumption of 
Countable Cotton Cloths. 


The value of the United States 
imports for consumption of count- 
able cotton cloth during October 
was greater than in any month since 
April, and amounted to $3,244,597 
compared with $2,492,540 in Septem- 
ber, according to fifigures prepared 
by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. The October figures show an 
increase over the previous month in 
the ttal of each classification group- 
ed according to method of weaving 
and yarn counts, the largest gain 
being shown in cloths women from 
the following yarn numbers: 21-30, 


31-40, 41-50. 


It's Stock Taking Time Now 


| 
| 


We manufacture Flyer Pressers 


T’S as important to take stock of the condition of 
your machinery as it is to know the quantity of 
raw and manufactured material on hand. We can 
“take stock” of your machinery condition, and if it 
is not giving 100 per cent production, our unexcelled 
Repair Department will put it in shape to produce at 
capacity, and you are going to need it soon. 


Let us help you get ready for 1925’s Big Business 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. | 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Sec. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


a. 


BOBBINS- SPOOLS 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 


“LAND OF THE SKY” SPECIAL 


via 


Southern Railway System 


Through sleeping car from Charlotte to Jacksonville, via Columbia 
and Savannah, thence A. C. L. R. R., with connections at Jacksen- 
ville for all Florida points. 


Schedule 


Southbound Northbound 
5:20 p. m. Ly. Charlotte Ar. 9:30 a. m. 
10:55 p. m. Ly. Columbia Ly. 5:40 a. m. 
3:55 a. m. Ar. Savannah Ly. 12:45 a. m. 
8:15 a. m. Ar. Jacksonville Ly. 8:15 p. m. 


Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and Co- 
lumbia. Excellent service to and from Florida. 


Round trip Winter Excursion tickets on sale to all Florida and 
other Southern resorts daily up to April 30th, limited to return 
until June 15, 1925. Stop-overs permitted going and returning. 
Write for descriptive booklets. 


For further information and sleeping car reservations call on any 
Seuthern Rallway Agent. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division l'assenger Agent 
237 West Trade St. 
Telephone 3860 Branch 7 
Charlotte, N. C. 


W. F. COCHRANE 
City Ticket Agent 
237 West Trade St. 

Telephone 20 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Internation Trade in Ameri- 
can Cotton Goods 
(Continued from Page 7 ) 
“Furthermore, at the beginning of 
1924, Manchester prices were less 
than one-half cent per pound dif- 
ferent from the end of 1924. not- 


withstanding that there was a dif-— 


ference of about 13 cents per pound 
in raw cotton between those. two 
dates. Understand, that these Man- 
chester quotations are based upon 
rates of exchange current at the 
fime, and the comparative steadi- 
ness of their prices is partly attrib- 
utable to the strengthening of sterl- 
ing exchange, which, in effect, 
cheapened their raw cotton, but 
tends to steady their cloth quota- 
fions translated into dollars and 
cents of current rates of exchange. 

“The outlook for the cotton spin- 
ning industries throughout the 
world is much brighter, especially 
in England, Italy and the United 
States, active as compared with 
34,240,000 were about 28,710,000 cot- 
fon spindles. Last July in the United 
States there ber 1924, however, 
spindle activity active during July, 
1923. In Novem this is considerably 
below the 34,- had increased to 31,- 
000,000, and while 125,000 of Novem- 
ber, 1923, there is a steady monthly 
improvement being reported. 

“Exports of raw cotton from the 
United States are also much im- 
proved over a year ago, for they are 
approximately 800,000 bales in ex- 
cess of the four months’ period from 
July 1 to November 30, 1923. 


“The world cotton erop for the 
cotton year 1924-1925 is much in ex- 
cess of that a year ago. The latest 
reports indicate it to be 23,300,000 
bales of about 478 pounds each, 
which is more than 4,000,000 bales 
better than last year’s world crop. 
No doubt this will stimulate yarn 
and cloth production in India, China 
and on the continent, while Great 
Britain has already shown an in- 
crease in activity consequent to 
more substantial sales in her export 
market. 


Domestic Trade Stronger. 


“There has been a marked im- 
provement in the cotton trades in 
the United States. but the existing 
situation is far short of what might! 
be termed a ‘boom’ period, and, 
while manufacturers and merchants 
are more active than they were a 
few months ago, they have hardly 
kept pace with the general impulse 
of trade in this country, partly due 
to import competition and changing 
habits of our increasing population. 
The per capita consumption of raw 
cotton in the United States has for 
the last decade averaged about 27 
pounds per annum. Figures avail- 
able for the years 1919 and 1921 
show that of this 27 pounds, about 
15 pounds go into the per capita 
consumption of cloth over 12 inches 
in width each year, leaving about 
11% pounds per capita to be divert- 
ed to other uses, which might in- 
clude knit goods, thread, braids, 
cord fabrics for tires, absorbent 
cotton and stuffings. 

“For the first time, it is believed 
a compilation has been made show- 
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ing the annual per capita consump- 
tion of cloth in square yards. I 
shows that notwithstanding new and 
varied applications of cotton cloths 
for personal and household uses, we 
have not increased our per capita 
consumption to any marked extent 
during the last 25 years. In fact, 
the per capita consumption of 
square yards of cotton cloths, over 
12 inches wide, was about 54 square 
yards in 1919 compared with 55 and 
a fraction square yards in 1899. In 
1914 we consumed about 66 square 
yards per capita compared with 54 
square yards in 1919 and 58 square 
vards in 1921. The figures for 1923 
are not yet available. Although the 
per capita consumption of square 
yards in 1921 was 58 compared with 
54 in 1919, it is significant that in 
19119 the cotton poundage repre- 
sented in this per capita consump- 
tion was 15.55, compared with 15.10 
pounds in 1921. indicating a distinc! 
demand for light weight goods. 

“These are facts which should alt- 
tract the attention and command 
the consideration of the best ana- 
lytical minds in the textile industry. 
If we are to continue to progress in 
domestic and international trade, a 
long-range view must be taken, defi- 
nile policies formulated, and oper- 
ation must be based on known facts 
rather than hunches.” 


Changes Urged in Cotton 
Textiles 


(Continued from Page 8) 


facturers have made no effort, ex- 
cept in rare cases, to take advantage 
of the mine of style information 
waiting in Paris for any keen and 
experienced observer. 

While there is bound to be a cer- 
tain degree of uncertainty regarding 
the success of any style which a 
textile manufacturer may produce, 
the French textile manufacturer 
has evolved a plan whereby he re- 
duces this risk to a minimum. This 
plan practically amounts to making 
a laboratory of the style salons of 
Paris. The leading textile producers 
of France place in the hands of the 
Parisian couturiers anywhere from 
three to twelve yards of each of 
their new materials—generally on 
consignment. 

The Paris dressmaker uses these 
fabrics for his models and when the 
American or French buyer signifies 
his confidence in the success of that 
model the textile manufacturer feels 
safe in going into production on 
that particular fabric. 

Naturally this plan does not al- 
ways work. There is no question, 
however, that the French manufac- 
turer, by following this plan, is bet- 
ter able to keep in tune with style 
development than is the American 
manufacturer who is three thousand 
miles away from style sources and 
who makes no apparent effort to 
overcome this handicap. 


What Mills Should Do. 


At the present time it is probably 
not possible for American mills to 
produce many of the exquisite fab- 
rics found in France. Neither the 
designers, the dyes. nor the labor is 
available. A Parisian, when con- 
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$100,000 INVOLVED IN 
SUBURBAN LAND SALE 


Seventy-five Acres of J. Van Lind- 
ley Estate Purchased by First 
Realty and Loan Company 


Over $100,000 was involved in the 
sule yesterday of 75 acres of the J. 
Van Lindley estate, located on the 
Winston-Salem road just north of 
the Masonic home, to the First 
Realty and Loan Company. 

This tract of land has a frontage 
of about 1,700 feet on the Greens- 
boro-Winston-Salem highway. The 
First Realty and Loan Company is 
planning to develop it into resider- 
tial property. The sale was nego- 
tiated by T. V. Carter. 


The land described above is 
planted in choice varieties of flow- 
aring shrubs, trees, etc. and a 
slearance price will be made on 
them to Textile plants or others in- 
terested, that can use a quantity. 
Write for full particulars. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Pomona, N. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 

SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
juite 34. N.U. Washington, D. 


' SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS § 
SPINNING RINGS 
RR 


DIAMOND FINISH 
RAVELLER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 
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fronted with this situation, exclaim- 
ed, “If you haven't the dyes, get 
them. If you haven't the labor, 
train it, and your mills can get the 
designs from Paris as well as any- 
hody else. I should think that your 
cotton industry would be ashamed 
to admit that they could not dupli- 
cate the facilities of France in mak- 
ing cotton fabrics.” The American 
manufacturer, instead of accepting 
such a challenge, turns to Washing- 
ton for protection against the com- 
petition of superior foreign fabics. 
Even though the tarmff becomes di- 
rectly prohibitive, so that American 
fabrics have the, market all to 
themselves, it will not lead the 
American cotton industry out of the 
wilderness of its difficulties. 

The American woman today is the 
most stylishly dressed person in the 
world, and she intends to continue 
fo be. She is going to have stylish 
wearing apparel regardless of cost. 
If she cannot get cotton materials 
that embody her ideas of style she 
will turn to substitutes. 

Therefore, the only salvation of 
example of the silk industry and 
American mills is to profit by the 
make a serious scientific attempt to 
produce fabrics which the American 
woman will recognize as the equal 
of anything she can buy anywhere. 

Such a program involves elaborate 
expansion in every branch of the 
industry. But forward-thinking mill 
executives will accept this condition 
as a call-to-arms, and instead of 
debating whether or not their mills 
shall be moved South, they will 
mobilize capital and energies for the 
development of a new cotton man- 
ufacturing industry, which on its 
own feet can keep pace with the 
other branches of American manu- 
facture, which have succeeded in 
making the slogan “Made in U. 8S. A.” 
a familiar mark throughout the 
world. 


November Hosiery Output 
4,136,952 Dozen Pairs 


Washington.—A total of 4,136,952 
dozen pairs of hosiery of all classes 
was produced during November 
1924, according to the regular 
monthly hosiery production report 
made public by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 
The report is based upon returns 
received from 316 establishments 
representing 403 mills. 

Of the total quantity produced 
during November, 52,094 dozen pairs 
were men’s full fashioned, and” 1,- 
611,573 dozen pairs men’s’ seamless: 
599,224 dozen pairs women's’ full 
fashioned and 1,055,127 dozen pairs 
womens seamless; 422.770 dozen 
pairs boys and misses’, all styles; 
376,092 dozen pairs children’s and 
infants’, all styles, and 20,072 dozen 
pairs athletic and sports, all styles. 

Orders and stocks for the month 
were as follows: 

Shipments during the month, 4,- 
109,672 dozen pairs; finished product 
on hand at end of month, 7,635,152 
dozen pairs; orders booked during 
month, 5,431,093 dozen pairs; can- 
cellations received during month, 
221,879 dozen pairs, and unfilled or- 
ders on hand at end of month, 7,- 
893.555 dozen pairs. 


Morse Chain Co. 


Textile Chain Drives 


Charlotte, N. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


mills. 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


as it was the day you 
installed it. 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


: Dobby Cords 
MORSE 
ROCKER JOINT 
= 
| zat 2 
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Let Us Quote Jou a 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 0008 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


VYilliam and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Cotton Brokers Charlotte, N. C. 
Rock Hill, 8. C. — 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, 8 .C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Must Stabilize Cotton 
Production 


Washington,—A steady decline in 
cotton production in the United 
States, accomplished by increases 
in price of the American staple has 
been reflected in increasing activity 
on the part of foreign Governments 
to develop potential cotton areas 
outside of America, as well as in 
a slowing down of demand for fin- 
ished mill products, according to 
an exhaustive report on the world 


cotton situation compiled by the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


While the chamber’s agricultural 
bureau does not believe that there 
is any immediate danger that the 
United States will lose its position 
of dominance in the world cotton 
markets, yet it is convinced that 
the situation demands more aggres- 
sive efforts to stabilize production. 

The report suggests that one way 
to stabilize production is by means 
of increased yields per acre. This, 
it is pomted out, automatically 
would reduce production costs and 
give the grower a just margin of 
protit, as well as permitting cotton 
to sell at a price which would tend 
lo increase consumption. 

“The most serious obstacle in the 
path of increased cotton produc- 
tion in the Nnited States,” the re- 
port goes on to say, “are adverse 
weather conditions, the boll weevil, 
a labor shortage and poor farming. 

“It is estimated that for the past 
six years the South annually has 
failed to prouce 1.000.000 bales of 
as a direct result of the cot- 
ton boll weevil. 

“While calcium arsenate has been 


cotton 


proven to be an efficient agent for 


the control of the weevil, in 1923 less 
than 5 per cent of the total cotton 
acreage of thhe South was treated 
with this poison. 

“Early fall destruction of cotton 
stalks is an economical means of 
reducing weevil damage the fol- 
lowing year. As yet a _ relatively 
small percentage of cotton planters 
practise this. In many sections ot 
(hhe South, climate conditions pre- 
vent early fall plowing of stalks as 
a weevil-control measure. 

“There is need for a cheaper 
poison than calcium arsenate at the 
present marget price, for the bene- 
fit of the marginal producer of cot- 
ton. 

“Many cotton-producing areas in 
the South show serious depletion of 
soil fertility due primarily to one- 
crop farming. There is need for re- 
organization of farm practise in the 
cotton belt to the end of restoring 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Uenn 


Edw. W. Geer 4. Hoyt Geer 


Geer & Geer 


Cotton 
EXPORT DOMESTIC 


P. 0. BOX 341 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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soil fertility and eliminating some 
of the hazards of the single-crop 
farming. A wider use of legumes 
and better land drainage would 
prove of great benefit.” 

In discussing the labor problem, 
the report that “due to a 
steady migration of Cotton Belt 
negroes to industrial centers of the 
North and East, there has developed 
an acute labor shortage im this 
region of thhe United States. Ala- 
bama,. Florida, Georgia and Mississ- 
ippi perhaps have lost more heavily 
of negro labor than any other States. 
In 1922-1928, 478,700 negroes are 
estimated to have migrated from the 
South. This migration still is under 

The report then discusses the cost 
of producing cotton. “Figuring on 
cotton production costs vary wide- 
ly,” it says, the determining factor 
being rate of yield per acre. The 
available data shows that this cost 
runs from $1.45 a pound for lint for 
vields of 20 pounds of lint and under 
per acre, to .9 cents a pound for 
vields of 500 pounds and over. 

“Cheaper cotton from the stand- 
point of production costs will be 
produced in the South when per- 
acre yields are increased, not neces- 
sarily through an increase of acre- 
age planted to the staple. The pre- 
sent tendency, however, is toward 
an increased acreage rather than 
toward increased yields per arce.” 

In addition to a discussion and 
analysis of production problems, the 
report analyzes the world situation 
with respect to production and de- 
mand, and indicates to what extent 
foreign Governments have been led 
io make an effort to stimulate pro- 
duction of cotton in other lands. The 
point is brought out that there is 
no just cause for apprehension that 
foreign countries will greatly en- 
eroach upon. the established Ameri- 
can industry of proucing cotton in 
the very near future and that it is 
wholly within the power of this 
country to forestall such competi- 
Lion. 


says 


Stocks of Cotton Goods in Egyptian 
Bonded Warehouses Decrease. 


Stocks of cotton goods in Egyptian 
bonded warehouses continued in 
November the marked decline man- 
ifested in October, dropping to the 
lowest total reached since January 
31, according to report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner May, Alexandria. The 
November 30 total was 6,789 bales 


and cases weighing 2,021,395 kilos 
kilo equals 2,2046 pounds), as com- 
pared with 7,633 bales and cases 


weighing 2,247,573 kilos on October 
31. Stocks of Manchester goods fell 
during November from 2,822 bales 
and 731 cases to 2,580 bales and 690 
cases, and goods from other coun- 
tries decreased from 905 bales and 


3,195 cases to 854 bales and 2,659 
cases. These declines may be con- 


sidered.as due primarily to end-of- 
season liquidation, and also in a 
large measure to active buying in 
the interior following the cotton 
harvest and the general settlement 
for all agricultural crops. Good 
prices have been realized. Import- 
ers generally report fairly active 
bookings for next spring deliveries. 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics Week Ending Jan. 10, 1925. 


1924. 1923. 1922. 
Visible supply American 4.765.000 3.090.000 3,372,000 
Into sight during week 409.000 262 000 262 000 
Mill takings during week 430.000 354.000 993 000 
Mill takings since Aug. Ist 7.040.000 6.329.000 6,994,000 
Exports during week 177,000 78.000 95.000 
Exports since Aug. Ist 4.609.000 3,375,000 2,888,000 


Government Reports. 


Acreage this season 40,403,000 38,709,000 34,016,000 

Indicated crop July 25 12,144,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 

Indicated crop middle of July 11,934,000 

Indicated crop end of July 12,961,000 411,516,000 11,449,000 

Indicated crop middle of Aug. 12,956,000 

Indicated crop end of Aug. 12,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 

Indicated crop middle of Sept. 12,596,000 

Indicated crop end of Sept. 12,499,000 11,015,000 10,135,000 

Indicated crop middle of Oct. 12.675.000 

Indicated crop end of Oct. 12,816,000 

Indicated crop middle of Nov. 12,992,000 

Indicated crop end of Nov. 13,153,000 

Ginned to Oct. ist 4,527,671 

Ginned to Oct. 18th 7,600,826 6,415,145 6,078,321 
1,163,400 


Ginned to Nov. 14th { 


Ginned to Dec. ist 2 998 000 


Carryover beginning of cotton year 2,319,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 


including linters: 


1924, 1923. 1922. 
August 277,641 244,415 272,808 
September 737,010 689,435 378,390 
October 947.556 781,722 798.664 
November 1,306,000 770,002 858,337 
December 845,581 607,853 
January 946,253 473,436 
February 482,146 359,657 
March | 332,168 318,210 
April | 320,774 259,984 
May . 326,357 160,368 
June 230,979 214,851 
July he 211,633 171,469 


9,772,000 4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 


In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Month Season Month Season Month Season 
August 357 357 492 492 526 526 
September 435 793 484 975 494 1,020 
October 530 1,322 942 1.517 534 1.55. 
November 49? 1.814 532 2 049 579 2.133 
December 462 2.510 529 2 663 
January O77 3,088 610 3,273 
February 508 3,595 067 3,840 
March 3 484 4 O79 624 4.464 
April 480 4,559 5,04 
May 414 4.991 624 5,661 
June 350 5,344 542 6,203 
July 347 5,688 463 6,666 
Established 1896 incorporated 1923 

F. M. CRUMP & CoO. 
INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS. U. S. A. 


D. H. CRUMP, President J. C. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President A. C. ROBINSON, Seo'y. & Treas. 
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Cotton Cotton 


SUDDUTH & WALNE WHEATLEY & CO. 


Vicksburg, Miss. Greenwood, Miss. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. J. D. McLEMORE, 
Cotton Cotton 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


JR. 


Mississippi and Delta Staples Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
a Specialty. kansas Short and Benders. 


Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest: improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


BOSTON 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Frederick Jackson, Factory Office 
Southern Agent Providence, R. L 


Gastonia, N. C. 
BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Machines, Dye HouSe Ballers. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cottou 
Prompt Service 
SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Leslie, Evans & Company 
64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


» 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and goon 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


| THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—Trading in the cotton 
goods markets was quiet during the 
week. In spite of lower cotton 
prices, however, print cloths and 
lightweight sheetings showed only 
a very slight drop in prices. The 
market for heavy cotton goods con- 
tinued very firm. Sale of a million 
pounds of tire fabrics was one of 
the features of the week's business 
and many more inquimes forecast 
further large business in these 
goods. The coarser grades of col- 
ored cotfons continued very steady. 
Brown and bleached goods sold 
more freely in wholesale markets. 
Wash goods moved better with 
many novelties being shown. Per- 
cales sold moderately well and 
there was some improvement in the 
demand for faney ginghams. 

Buying of gray goods was light 
during the week. Prices held steady, 
with mills showing a tendency to- 
ward higher prices as the week 
closed. Sales of print cloths were 
small. Sateens and most converti- 
bles were dull. Market reports in- 
dicated a very large sale of 128x68s 
all combed domestic broadcloth af 
21%cents, allhough the usual quo- 
tation on these goods was 23% 
cents. 

There was not much interest in 
cotton duck during the week, the 
few inquiries covering wide and sail 
duck. Spot lots of army duck were 
reported small and hard to locate. 
Prices showed little change. 

Dress flannels were im good de- 
mand and advances were paid for 
spot delivery and mills were able 
to secure higher prices for the most 
popular colors. There was also some 
improvement in the demand for 
twills. 

Silk and cotton mixtures were in 
light demand. The price situation 
on these goods has become some- 
what irregular, due to the fact that 
some mills which are in need of 
business again have quoted prices 
somewhat below the market. 

The week continued quiet in the 
Fall River print cloth market, with 
estimated sales placed at 30,000 
pieces. Wide and narrow plain 
goods have been very quiet, with 
saleens selling in a small way for 
delivery within the next two or 
three weeks. Buyers have been in- 
different, although some business 
was Offered at prices slightly under 
the market quotations and which 


mills generally refused. Trading has 
been confined principally to the 36- 
inch styles in small quantities. 

It. is apparent ‘there will be 
slightly more operation in the hear 
future as the result of the accept- 
ance of the wage reduction. Con- 
siderable feeling is abroad that some 
of the corporations closed for a 
long period of time will resume 
operations as soon as practical. 

The John Y. Farwell Company, 
Chicago, says in its weekly review 
of trade: 

“Wholesale dry goods business 
shows good increase over corre- 
sponding week of a year ago. Road 
salesmen are out on their territo- 
ries and retailers are sorting up 
their spring stocks, giving impeuts 
lo the movement of silks, flannels, 
white goods, cotton goods and woo! 
dress goods lines. Buyers have been 
in the market in larger numbers 
than during the corresponding week 
of last year. , Collections show im- 
provement. 

Cotton goods prices in primary 
markets were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 7% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 7 

Print cloths, 27-1n., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 38%-1in., 64x60s 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 13% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 11% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 
Ticking, 8-ounce | 26 

Denims 10% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 10% 
Kid finished cambrics 9 ald 

Dress ginghams 17%a20 

Standard prints 9% 


U’. S. Imports of Dyes in 1924 $320,665 
Less Than in 1923. 


Washington.—According to a pre- 
liminary summary of dye imports 
for 1924, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce in collabora- 
tion with the U. 8. Tanff Commis- 
sion, there Was a decrease in dye 
imports during 1924 as compared 
with 1923 of 272,203 pounds, valued 
at $320,665. 

Imports of synthetic dyes during 
1924, according to the preliminary 
figures, were 2,825,990 pounds with 
a value of $2,830,698, as compared 
with 3,098,193 pounds valued at §$3,- 
151,363 during 1923. 


‘em if they don’t fit just right. 


20 Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent 
A. B. CARTER 


Hot Stuff 


Fuinace heat is necessary in making good travelers, but friction heat ruins 


Send a postcard for free samples of Victor Ring Travelers. 
to fit and reduce friction heat to a minimum. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


They're made_+ 
No obligation. Write today. 


Providence, R. 


615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
market was very quiet during the 
week. Sales were small and were 
limited only to small quantities for 
spot and prompt delivery. Spinners 
held prices very firm in spite of the 
fact that dealers sold spot lots at 
prices considerably lower than mills 
would accept. The very firm way in 
which spinners have held prices 
during the present period of sea- 
sonal dullness has been one of the 
features of the market for the past 
two weeks. Spinners’ stocks are re- 
ported as being unusually low and 
as mills generally are operating only 
on orders, it is believed that a re- 
sumption 


~The cotton varn 


of buying by yarn con- 
sumers will be kuickly passed on 
to the spinners. Yarn customers 


have not vet gotten over their in- 
ventory period and are consequently 
not ready to take on stocks. 


Quotations from Southern 
which are considerably above deal- 
ers, prices in this market, indicate 
that the mills are in a strong posi- 
lion for the next thirty to sixty 
days and that there is little likeli- 
hood that they will reduce prices. 

Buying by both the knitting and 
weaving trades was only spasmodic. 
The amount of business done, how- 
ever, during the first’ three days 
last week, was considerably greater 
than during the last three days of 
the preceding week and consider- 
able more interest in the marke! 
was noted. 

Quoted prices are 
merely nominal. 
in this market, 
considerably 
asking prices: 

Southern Two- Ply Chain Warps. 


mills. 


regarded as 
The published lis! 
quoted below, is 
lower than spinners 


2-ply 6s 41 a 2-ply 26s 49 add 
10s 42 a 2-ply 30s... 50%a5!1 
2-ply l6s 44 a 2-ply 40s abo 
2-ply 20s 44%a45 2-ply 50s 66 a6s 


2-ply 24s 48 a 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
10s 


10s to 12s..41 a42 40s ex. 58 abd 
l4s i2\ea 50s 65 
16s 434ea (60s 74 
Os 44 Tinged Car pe 
24s 47 a 3 and 4-ply 36%a37\% 
26s 48 a White Carpet 
50 sand 4-ply 38 a39% 
36s 54 a 
Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 
Ss, l-ply. 35 a36 12s, 2-ply._.39 a40 
Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply_.44 a 
4- ply 26 a37 26s, 2-ply..38 a 
10s, l-ply and 30s, 2-ply_.50 a 
3- 37 %a38 


Duck Yarns. 
3, 4 and 6-ply— $, 4 and 6-ply— 


ss 40 a l6s 44 a 
10s 41 a 20s 45 a 
12s 42 a 
Southern Single Warps. 
10s 4liea 48 a 
12s 2 a. 49 a 
l4s 424ea 30s 00 adl 
l6s 40s 57 abs 
20s 44 
Southern Single Skeins. 

6s to &s 33 a 20s 44 a 
10s 40 a 24s 464ea 
12s 41 a 26s 48 a 
14s 30s 50 a 
16s 43 a 


Southern Frame Cones. 
: 


a 22s 42\ea 

10s 39a 24s 44 a 

i2s 40 a 26s 44 a44% 

l4s 28s 46 a 

16s 41 a 30s 48 a 

Iss 30s tying in47 a 

42 40s 56 abd7 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
-ply 16s 55 2-ply 50s 73 ald 
piy 20s 57 abs 2-ply 60s 78 ako 


-ply 30s 60 a2 70s 88 add 
-ply 36s 63 abi 2-ply 80s 
-piy 40s 67 


Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 


eS BS CS 


10s 50 a 20s 60 a 
12s 51 a 32s 62 a 
l4s 52 a 34s 64 a 
lhs 36s 65 a 
18s 3s a 38s 68 a 
Os 3 ea 40s i0 a 
Zs 4 a 50s i> a 
248 60s 80 
Hs a 70s 90 
oRs 57 a 80s 95 a 
Eastern Carded Peeler Threads Twist 
Skeins. 
0s, 2-ply 52 a 36s, 2-ply..62 a 
22s, 2-ply 53 a 40s, 2-ply..64 a 
94s, 2-ply 55 a 45s. 2-ply_.69 a 
10s, 2-ply..58 a 50s, 2-ply..74 a 
Eastern Carded Cones. 

10s 22s 63 Ca 
128 48 a 26s 55 a 
14s 49. a 28s 57 A 
“Os a 30s a 
Bulletin of Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 


tion. 


The weekly bulletin of the Seuth- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association says: 

“The cotton yarn market remains 
quiet with litthe demand and prices 
firm in spite of fluctuation in the 
cotton market. Inventories of both 
consumer and spinner are believed 
to show but small accumulations. 
Spinners are well supplied with or- 
evidenced by the short 
time close down during the holidays. 
Production is being kept well within 
the volume of demand, and there ts 
no evidence of accumulation of 


ders as 15 


stocks. 

“It is generally believed that 
within a few weeks demand will 
materially improve. In the mean- 
lime spinners are holding. prices 


firm, slightly in advance of reported 
quotations.” 


Austrian Textile Industry Inactive. 


The textile industry in Austria ts 
far from prosperous, due to the 
high cost of production and compe- 
tition from Czecho-Slovakia. The 
situation in the cotton weaving mills 
is very unfavorable, except in those 
producing colored materials, Consul 
Heingartner, Vienna, informs the 
Department of Commerce. Business 
in the wool weaving mills is slack 
but it is hoped that the new customs 
tariff will evert a favorable influ- 
ence upon it. The same applies also 
to the worsted yarn mills. In the 
linen weaving industry some 20 to 
30 per cent of the looms are idle. 
Considerable activity is noted in the 
lace industry. 


CATLIN & COMPANY | 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agéglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either woo! or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Pres. Phil 8S. Steel. 


2nd V -Pres. 
Carpenter, Treasurer 


D. H. Mauney, 
J. Secretary 


Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 


A. Rudisili, 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. = Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION HAVE 
T 


HEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILI NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


TRADE MARK 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
| WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON .MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


| 
MAIN OFFice AND FACTORY: 
ROCKFORD ILL .U.S.A. ) 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers p!vase 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combeo, sKeins. 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1 
DIRECT MILL AGENT | 


r’huadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. . 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N « 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIMENCLE 
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BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Want Department 


TRAVELER 
“Aitention” oA T 3 A N T a* 159 Aborn Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Wanted Position as superin- ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
ten’ ol. Now employed. On pres- HARNESS 
ent job five years. Address O. P., ~ eee WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
co ¢ Southern Textile Bulletin. Quality and Service © ©. Box 792 GR LE. S.C. 
That Satishes 
ATLANTA HARNESS U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60” dian.eter, & REED MFG. CO. insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
17 feet lon To earry 100 lbs 
ATLANTA, GA. rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
sure. The Randolph Mills, PO. Box 1875 
Franalinville, N. C. Telephone Main 0517 
Wanted 
Young man to install machinery 5 h CO ON MILL SITE IN ARKANSAS 
in cotton mills. Must have some ave in freight y using 
mill expenence,-at least a High Ww | 1 T S FOR SALE 
School education and be free to 
travel.. Write in your own hand, INCLUDING POWER PLANT . 
giving age, experience, family, Veneer Packin Cases a 
Southern Textile Bulletin. made of ‘perfect $-ply Veneer Pack: Adjacent to Another Cotton Mill 
ing Case Snooks. saving oO 
shipment because of extreme light- Old company having cut out its 
ness. Stronger than inch boards supply offers this rare opportunity to acquire a splendi 
Salesman Write for prices and samples. ig well organized and populated community in heart of Arkan- 
Wanted sas’ cotton growing region. Prompt attention to inquiries. 
S—SS>o=[=[[======— ss B. A. © , Gene > 
By an old established concern, an Address B. A. Cannon, General Manager 
experienced salesman who can | GATES LUMBER COMPANY, WILMAR, ARK. 
Specialties to the in the Joseph Davidson Co. 
Southern territory. One who has Established 1889 
sold cotton softeners, cotton fin- 
shes. filling agents: oils. soaps. Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
shes, filing agents, ois, soap, | Cord EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
ern Textile Bulletin. 2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. Tae Largest Leu and Reeds in Americe 
Loom arness an eeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 


Book Salesman W anted Heddles 


| LAWRENCE, MASS. 
We want to get in touch with a salesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” : 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very FOR SAI K 
They sell for $1.00 each. 


popular in the mill villages. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 
Charlotte, N. C. ~ 
D — 8 LATEST MODEL 
%” WHIRL 


STANDARD McMULLAN BLADE 


VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
| IN FINE CONDITION 


REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? Large Supply Filling Bobbins 
To Exchange—? For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindles 
Employment—? 

Help? SAMPLES SUBMITTED 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get peers 


RESULTS SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion CHARLOTT E, .: ti 


WANTED 


Thursday, January 15, 1925. 


MPLOYMEN 
K, BUREAU T | 


The fee for joining our employ ment 
bureau for three months is $2.0:.. which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one mouth. 

If the applicant is a subscriper to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his rub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the oy “etd ment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all \a- 
cancies in the position which he desirve. 

We do not guarantee to place everv 
man who joins our employment burea, 
but we do give them the best service «! 
any employment bureau connected wiih 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT POSITION as roll coverer. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4324. 


WANT POSITION as overseer spinning. 
Overseer for 20 years on all counts anc 
colors, both carded and combed, from 
various stocks. Can get results. Would 
consider $33 weekly, with free rent. 
No. 4327. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent. 
My experience covers mills in both 
North and South on a wide variety of 
goods and yarns. Excellent references 
to show past record of unusual 
achievement. No. 4328. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent of 
cotton yarn or good mill. Man of un- 
usual ability and can give references 
to show excellent past record. No. 
4329. 


WANT POSITION as overseer spinning 
or night superintendent. Qualified by 
experience and training to handle room 
on efficient basis. A-1 references. No. 
4330 


WANT POSITION as overseer 
My experience covers wide variety of 
fancy goods, including silk mixture. 
First-class references as to character 
and ability. No. 4331. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning, or would take good second 
hand's place. North Carolina preferred. 
Long experience I. C. 8S. graduate, age 
sober. References. No. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical, experi- 
enced man on many different fabrics. 
Long and satisfactory record as over- 
seer and superintendent. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4 


WANT POSITION as overseer cloth 
room. Now employed, but wish larger 
place. Long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4334. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in good mill 
on white work. Man of good habits. 
unusual ability and have long record of 
satisfactory services. No. 4335. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent. 
prefer yarn mill. Now employed but 
can change on short notice. Sest ef 
references. No. 4336. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, or 
overseer carding, spinning and twist- 
ing. Experienced man with excellent 
past record. ood references. No. 4337. 

WANT POSITION as overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Now employed. 
but want larger place. First-class ref- 
erences to show character and ability. 
No. 4338 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
or assistant superintendent. Have had 
19 years as overseer on all grades of 
SS cloth. Excellent references. 

o. 


weaving. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinnin or superintendent of yarn 
mill. ow employed but can change 
on short notice. Can get quality pro- 
auction at low cost. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 4341. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding, 
20 years as overseer on all classes of 
work. Now employed. Age 40, married, 
have family. Good references. No 
4342. 

WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide variety of fabrics, 
both plain and fancy. Have excellent 
record and can give first-class refer- 
— as to character and ability. No. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer carding or spinning room. 
Familiar with fine and coarse numbers 
and know how to get satisfactory re- 
sulta. Good references. No. 4344 


J. H. Bauknight 
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Cotton’s Manifold Uses 


The widespread usage and general 
utility of the South’s great staple, 
cotton, is the subject of an interest- 
ing contribution in The Wall Street 
Journal, that serves to show how 
and why cotton is king in fact as 
well as in name. It is, as the New 
York paper observes, the one in- 
dispensable product of the American 
farm—omnipotent and omnipresent 
in the life of the people. We quote: 

“We arise in the morning from 
a bed clothed in cotton: we step on 
a cotton rug; a cotton shade is raised 
lo let in the light; we wash with 
soap composed partly of cottonseed 
oil and dry on a cotton towel: our 
clothing is principally of cotton. 
Even at the breakfast table we are 
not independent of the textile pot- 
entate. Cottolene has perhaps been 
substituted for lard in the biscuit 
we eat; the butter is often a product 
of cottonseed oil. The coal that is 
burned in heating our room may 
have been mined by the light of a 
cotton oil lamp; the tonic we may 
lake perhaps contains an extract 
of cotton rootbark; the tobacco we 
smoke grew under a cotton cover 
and is put up in a cotton bag; the 
newspaper we read may be printed 
on cotton waste paper. The wheels 
of the trains that carries us to work 
also contains some tightly compress- 
ed cotton and if we should go by 
automobile that vehicle has taken 
info its manufacture about 100 
pounds of cotton. From the cradle 
to the grave and every part of the 
earth cotton is indispensable.” 

As a matter of fact, scientists 
steadily are finding new and im- 
portant usuages for cotton, and al- 
though the comment of The Wall 
Street Journal brings out many 
novel uses to which the staple is 


put, there are seores of others not 
there catalogued, and the field of its 
usefulness is broadening all the 
while.—Atlanta Journal. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co. 
Anderson, 8S. C. 
Mill No. 1—20, 272 spindles. 
Mill No. 2—6,048 spindles. 
Jesse T. Crawford Supt. 


Mill No. 1. 


Carder 


L. Duncan Spinner 

M. D. Nichols, Spooling, Twisting 
and Finishing. 

Ss. M. Heggood Master Mechanic 

W. H. Bailey Outside Overseer 


Mill No. 2. 
}. W. Wood, Overseer Carding, Spin- 
ning and Finishing. 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 


NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. Established 1900 


Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8. A. 


COMPANY 


Cotton 
Fort Smith, 


T. M. MASON COTTON 
Arkansas—Oklahoma 


Arkansas 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


50 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


Griffin, Ga. 


—of— 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 


finishing purposes 


Charlotte, N. 


S. GORDON BRENT CO. 
Cotton Shippers 


Memphis, Tenn. 


G. D. TAYLOR 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tenn. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahneon Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

AL BONE— 

Roessier & Haasiacher. 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS— 
ARTESIAN WELLS— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 

iLvecnwood, Greene & Co. 

Sirrine & Co., J. &. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 

Saco-Lowell Shope. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YAHN CLEANER— 

Eclipse Textile VUevices, inc. 
8ALL-BEARING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Ss. K. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 

BALING PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co 
BANKS— 

American Trust Co. 

BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 

Oraper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. Entwistie Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SEAMS (All Steel)— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAMING COMBS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., inc. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, MACHINERY— 

Fafnir 

Hyatt Roller Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

Wood's. T. B. & Sons Ce. 
BELTING— 

Chariotte Leather Belting Co. 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corp 

Grates & Knight Mtg. Co. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
i. B. Willlame & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

i. B. Wittlams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 

Chicago gg 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton @ night Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Belt Co. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 

Lupton's, David, Yons Co. 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, Davic. Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE Or SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Nationa! Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Reessier & Hassiacher Chem. 
Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
nited Chemical Products Ce 
Wol?, Jacques Co. 
20BBIN HOLDERS— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
sO0BBINS AND SPOOLS— 


Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
David Co. 
Jordan Mfg. 


Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Pressed Steel Corp. 
alter L. Parker Co. 
Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
SOBBIN SAVING TAEATMENT— 
The Textilac Co. 
BOX ES— 
Whites Veneer Co. 


SHOOKS— 
Witte Veneer Cr 
BLOWERS AND BLCWERSB SYSTEMS— 
arrier Engineering Cerp. 
rke-Crame~- Ce. 


SRETON MINERAL OiL— 

Sorne, Scrymeser Co. 
BHKUSHES— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
BRUSHING MACHINES— 

Curtis & Marble machine Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terreli Machine Co. 
CALENDERS— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Ss. F. Perkine & Son, inc. 
CALENDER ROLL GHINDERS— 

b&b. S. Roy & Son Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 

6. F. Perkine & Son, inc. 
CARDS— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S&S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 

Borne, Scrymeer Co. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

international Chemical Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 

Seydel- Thomas Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES. FRICTION— 

Wood's, T. 8.. Sons Co. 
CLOTH WINDERS AND DOUBLERS— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 
COAL— 

Sugar Creek Coal Sal Co 


COAL HANDLING MA HINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 

cOoOmMBs— 
Stee! Heddle Mfa. Co. 

COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
auney-Stee!l Co. 


vlson-Linkrou Co. 
Ridley, Watte & Co. 
The Favish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 

American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

YING SYSTEMS— 

Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 

——S8ee Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 

Jackson, Hill & Co. 

Lesser - Cotton Ce. 

Lineberger Bros. 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 

Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 

Tanner & Jones. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Carolina Specialty Ce. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. 6B. American Machine, inc. 

T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 

Mopedale Mfg. Ce. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

National Rin raveler Ce. 

Roy & Son 4 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell 

Stafford Co, 

Universal Windin: Co. 


Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine 


orks. 
Terrell Maehine 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., in. 


Vycione Fence Ce. 
CUTTUN OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser So. 
Bosson Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
L. Seonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUNTERS (Revolution, 
The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's. Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Beit Co. 
OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, ine. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Windinae Co 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary gore ? Fountain Co. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAI 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
DROP WIRES— 
Crompton Loom Works. 
Greist 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
DRYERS (Centrifugal)— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
& Son Co., B. S. 
olthurst Machine Works. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co 
Perkins. B F.. & Sons, Ine. 
OYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
me & Lane. 
E. du Pont de Co., Ine. 
H. A., 
National Aniline Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassliacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical oe Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
IVE WORK 
Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
ECLIPSE VAN NESS OYEING MA. 
CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewiltt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Btostrie & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVA RS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
ENGINEERS, 
See Architects and Mill Engineers 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer 


Hank, Pick, 


Co. 
er. (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
——B8ee also Ventilatin 
H 
J. DO. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 


Mfg. Co. 

EXPERT TEXTILE ME 
American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Anchor Post iren Ge. 


Page Fence and Wire.Preducts Assen. 

FENCES (‘iron and Wire)— 
Anenor Post iron Works. 
Cycione rence ... 
rage Fence and Wire Products Assn. 

FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 

Seydel- Thomas Co, 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

8. F Perkins & Son. inc. 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

See Dyeing, Orying, Bieaching ang 
Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Fireman's Mutual insurance Co. 
WALL PAINT— 

Ee. du Pont de Nemovw 3 Co., 

FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Go. 

FLUTED ROLLS— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc 
Whitin Machine Worke 

te PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc 

FLYERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

FRAMES— 

Steel Heddle Mfa. Go. 

FRICTION CLUTCHES— 

Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 

FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GATES— 

Anchor Post tron Works. 

GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link.- Belt Co. 

GEARS— 

Dan Gear Co. 

GRATE BARS— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beit Co. 

GREASES— 

Masury-Young Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Rass & Burnham Machine Co 
6. S.. & Son Co. 

HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 

HANGERS, SHAF 
Fafnir Bearin 
Hyatt Roller Co. 

iltiam te & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. Sons Co. 

HARDWARE 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS TWINE— 

Gariand Mfg. Co. 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 

See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Heddie Mfg. Co. 
. S&S. Watson M Co. 

norman. FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Willlams Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Molistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Ce. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Cerp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Co. 

(INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

KNITTING ACHINERY— 
Hepworth. John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Willlams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

&. Draper. 

LEATHER 
Chicago Beltin 
Edward R. Co. 

Ee. F. Houghton 4 Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton 4&4 Kniaht Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
-'QUID CHLORINE— 
Arnold, Hoffman Ce., 
Mathieson Alkall Werke, ine. 
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LOOoOmMs— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale 
Saco-Lowell 
Stafford Co.., 


LOOM BEAMS peek HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


LOOM HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & Warness Co. 
Paimett® Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Co. 
Garland Mtg. C 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
.OOM REEDS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & Warness Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and 
Works. 
Stee’ eddie “fg. Co. 
~OOM SUPPLIES— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. Y¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 


LUG STRAPS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


MARK ERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


MEASURING AND FOLDING 
MACHINES— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co.. Inc. 


METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


“ilis-Chalmere Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


MILL ARCHITECTS— 
Architects 


MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHIT 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co.. Inc. 
4OTORS— 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
oOILs— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton 4 Co. 

& WN. J. Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co 

U. 8. Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland 4& Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

ONE-PIEC FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 


Co. 

E. du Pont de Nemours 4& Co., inc. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland 4 Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 


PATENTS— 
Siggers Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 


LEATHER— 
Edward Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
PICKER STICKS— 
Gariand mrtg. Co. 


PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


POWER 
MACHIN 
Allis- 
Hyatt Roller ~~ ng Co. 
Fafnir Bearing C 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co.. Ine. 
Wood's, T. B, Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine @& Press Co. Inc. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Go. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PULLEYS, CAST 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co 


PUMPS—(Boiler Feed aiso Centrifuga!l)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & WHasslacher. 


PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
Collins Bros. 

PUMPS— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 


QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


RAILINGS (lIron)— 

Anchor Post iron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

National Traveler Co. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. Inc. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best. Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons. Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. Inc. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Voael Ca.. Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stce!l Corp 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GoooDs)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran 4& Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Lesile, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham 4&4 Greooy 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATTEN 50 «x 36 


This Economy Heavy 


Duty Cloth Press No. 
ning 258, has a platen 650 
x 36 Inches. Platen 

travel of 72 


inches. 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
bureges, Sheeting. Print 
Cloths, Ticking, T wills. 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
| compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual! 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 


So 
ra we 


<> 4? 42 


maximum pressure in- 

Unlimited com- 
ssing platen stroke. 
in other words, platen 
will travel as low as 


is necessary to 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 


com- 


within four inches of 
Entirely se’f contain- 


ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 
over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 


Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 per cent 
over =e, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
40 H. P. torque. 


Write for any special information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Dept. 8S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 2,000,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Rol! Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

Onethird Saved on Leather Covern? Rolie 
Better Spinning with Improved Preduct 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices "or new work 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Indian Orchard. Mass. 


| 
PROOF 
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SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES— 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


——See Power Transmisvion Machinery. 


SHAFTING—- 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., lic. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
5. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 


SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
David Brown Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 
J. N. McCausland & Co 
Lowell Shuttie Co. 
Draper 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
mg Shuttle Co. 
S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Wiltllams Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Oo. 


SINGEING MACHINERY. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L.. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson 4&4 Lane. 

A. E. Stale, 

Corn Producte Ceo. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratcries. 
Seyde!l- Thomas Uv 

United Chemical Products C« 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Ce., Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues Co. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SLASHER COMBS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 


High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 


Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 


United Chemical Products Cerp. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson 4&4 Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sone, inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The. 
U. &: Bobbin & Shuttle 


SOF TENERS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
L. Sonnebern Sons. inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 


SKEW ERS— 
&. Bobbin & Shuttle Ce. 
Courtney, s.. Ge. 
Jerdan 

aiter L arker Co. 
David Brown Oe. 


SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shope. 


SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Kliipetein, A., Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Ce. 
SODA ASH— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, (ne. 


SOFTENERS (Oll)— 
Bosseon Lane. 
&. F. Houghton 4 Co. 
SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica Ge. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Cor 
Easton & urnham Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Baco-Lewel!l Shops. 


ern SQopindle & Fiyer Cc. 
vnitle Works, 
SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 
fournier & Lemvine. 
tales &2 Jenks Machine Ce. 


FRAME SADDL 
Sixen Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Oraper Corp. 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Pawtucket Spinn Ring Co. 
Whitin Mach ne 
Whitineville Qpoinning Ring Co. 
sPOOLS— 
Oavid Brown Co. 
WY. S. Bobbin A Shuttle Co. 
Dana &., Co 
Jordan fg Co. 
Lesbivehire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Pai ker Co. 
—<See Bobbie. Spools, Shutties. 
»*PROCKETS, tiLlenT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Go. 


SPOOLERS— 
Oraper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING TAPES— 
American Taxtile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfs. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
>TARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch ¢o. 
Penick & Fird, Ltd. 
Stein, Mall & Cc. 
STOCKS AND BONDS-- 
Amerioan Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
L.. Watson Co. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 


TAPE— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALT! &8— 


Machine and Foundry Co. 
att > Co. 
TILE 
J. B. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS 
6. F. Perkine & Son. 

Henry L. Scott Co. 
TRADEMARKING MACHINES— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
“harlotte Leather Co. 
sleago Belting Co 
Leather Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
EF. F Houghton 4&4 Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine orks. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 


CABINETS AND STANDS, 
Lupton’s, David. Sone Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
yatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (Mitt)— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

VENTILATING FANS— 
8S. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 

WARPERS— 

ocker Machine & & Foundry 
rompton & Knowles Loom orks 
Draper 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 

WARP DRESSING— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. inc. 
Busson & Lane. 

Drake Corp. 

L.. Sonneborn ons. inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wadsworth. Howland 4 Co.. tnc. 

WARP STOP 
Draper Cor 
plopedale Co. 

R. |. Warp oD Equipment Co. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 


WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
ViASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sone Co. 
\VASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allie-Chaimers Mfg. Ce. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDBS— 
Arabol Mfg. Ce. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson 4& Lane. 
Marston. John P. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques, Wolf Co. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
WELt DRILLERS— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WwW INDOWS— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyctone Fence Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND 
STEEL— 


Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Linkroum 4&4 Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. . Charlotte, N. C 


Ashworth 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Lactory. 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenviile, S. C. 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest | 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
| 
| 


Thursday, January 15, 1925. 


Specify 
““UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


lmporters, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office ™ Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 


shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all 


over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- | 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


lnterchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG. PA 


New England Branch and Warehouse: 
624 Main Street. Cambridge, Mass. 
Southern Office: 

312 Masonic Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MILTON G. SMITH. Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, 8. C. | 


“amxraacra 


\POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY} 


TLATILE BULLETIN 


End-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 
We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 


Milford. Mass. 


Southern Office Greenville §. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics: combining the latest Enropean and American 
methods. | 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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. SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Thursday, January 15, 1925. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
| service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it 1s used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
R 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
| ‘READVILLE, MASS. 
| CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
i WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
| | MONTREAL CHARLOTTE. N. C PATERSON. WN. J. 


High as the Blue Ridge Mountains in Quality 
and as Sturdy as the Mountain Oaks 


Sunshine, fresh air and pleas- 
ant working conditions enable 
our men—each one a belt crafts- 
man—to put his very best into 
his work. 


We don’t believe any better 
belt can be made than the Char- 
lotte Clean Quality Belt. 


From tanneries located in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains—Amer'i- 
ca’s greatest tanning district— 
we select the pick of the best 
leather tanned for belting use. 


Pick out your hardest drive to 
make the test and see how surely 
and easily a Charlotte Belt will 
carry the load. 


Clean Quality aT Pe Say Large Stocks 


Trouble Free Quick Service 
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